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WILLOW RUN—WHERE MASS PRODUCTION 
HAS YIELDED A PLANE AN HOUR 





More than 8500 four-engine heavy 
planes have come off the twin assem- 
bly lines at the Willow Run plant. 

Behind this record, unequalled in 
aircraft history, is an amazing story. 
Ford decided to build these planes 
by the mass-production methods it 
pioneered in the automobile field. 

This meant erecting the largest 
building of its kind in the world— 
designing thousands of machines and 
fixtures— building 91 conveyor lines 
and 29 miles of runways—training 
thousands of workers. 

The plane, containing over a mil- 
lion parts, had to be broken down 
into production units which could be 


st 


to build bombers by 
automobile methods! 
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fitted into the assembly system. Im- 
portant shortcuts were developed at 
every turn. For example, the time 
usually required for building the 
center wing section was reduced 94%. 

Raw material went in one end of 
the plant ... planes came out at the 
other, at a peak rate of one every 
hour, ready to fly away. 

Here is another Ford “first.” The 
new Ford-built cars and trucks will 
continue to benefit by the same skill 
and resourceful engineering W hich 
made Willow Run the marvel of the 


industrial world. 

TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW... CBS, Tuesday. | 10- -— 
P.M., ET. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR . 
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Rise of the Fourth Republic 


France spoke at the polls, asked for socialism, 


International News 
De Gaulle has become symbol of French unity. Photo 
shows him with members of French resistance group. 


WENTY MILLION Frenchmen voted for a Fourth Re- 

public. And twenty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 
The Third Republic is now dead—a French casualty of 
war. The people have voted themselves a new Republic 
and a new deal. 

October 21 saw an election with many “firsts.” It was the 
first national polling of the populace since 1939. For the 
first time in French history, women were granted the right 
to vote. They constituted 53 per cent of the electorate. It 
was the first election conducted on the basis of proportional 
representation, Finally, there was a record turnout of voters 
- out of a total registration of 24,680,981, fully 19,661,515 
cast their ballots. 

It was both an election and a plebiscite. The people were 
asked to elect 586 deputies to the National Assembly. They 
were also asked to answer two questions. 


The Two Great Issues 


The first question was: Should the constitution of 1875 
be scrapped and a new constitution drafted? Under the old 
constitution, legislative power rested in a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. Members of the Chamber were 
elected directly by the voters. Senators were chosen by vari- 
ous local executive bodies. The two Houses jointly elected 
a President of the Republic. He, in turn, selected the Cabi- 
het of Ministers. 


The second question was: Should the newly-elected As-: 


sembly be restricted to a seven-month term and not be 
allowed to overthrow the Provisional Government except by 
4 two-thirds majority vote? 

General Charles de Gaulle, head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, staked the full weight of his office and prestige in 
urging the nation to vote “yes-yes” on the two propositions. 
He was supported in his appeal by the Socialists and by the 
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a new constitution, and a new deal 


MPR — Mouvement Republicain Populaire (the Popular Re- 
publican Movement). 

The Communists were the “Yes-No” men. They approved 
the first proposition but opposed the second. They wanted 
the incoming Assembly to be all-powerful, with ability to 
remove the executive branch of the government at will. 
Finally, the Radical Socialists and other conservatives called 
for a “No-No” vote, demanding that France keep the old 
constitution of 1875. 

Let us examine the results of the balloting. On both ques- 
tions of the referendum, the people responded with a re- 
sounding “oui” — 96 per cent favored the first proposition 
and 66 per cent favored the second. By these large majori- 
ties, they rejected the return to the constitution of the Third 
Republic, under which presidents were mere figureheads 
and their cabinets were toppled every few months. In the 
21 years between the two World Wars, France had 45 gov- 
ernments. 

The heavy popular vote affirmed the almost unanimous 
French will for a new system — perhaps one similar to our 
own — which would provide for a stronger executive branch 
and greater governmental stability. The new Fourth Re- 
public was not to inherit the weaknesses of its defunct pre- 
decessor. 

The First Republic was born during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1792, and lasted until 1804 when Napoleon became 
Emperor. The Revolution of 1848 proclaimed the Second 
Republic which lived less than five years. The French defeat 
in the war with Germany in 1870 brought about the Third 
Republic, whose death warrant was written when France 
fell to the Germans again in 1940. 


Personal Triumph for De Gaulle 


The large affirmative vote on the second proposition of 
the referendum was an overwhelming triumph for General 
Charles de Gaulle — the man who refused to accept France's 
defeat in 1940. There is no longer any question about his 
popularity. 

Although De Gaulle was not a candidate and did not 
align himself with any single party, his stewardship was one 
of the principal issues of the campaign. He won, and the 
members of his cabinet won with him. No less than 15 of 
his 16 Ministers, running on various tickets, were elected to 
the National Assembly. 

The division of seats by parties — based on complete re- 
turns for metropolitan France, Corsica and Algiers as an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Interior — was as follows: 


Communist Party and ‘its allied “Unified Movement of 
the French Resistance” ; 

Socialist Party and its allied “Union of Republican 
Democratic Socialists” +. 

Popular Republican Movement (MRP) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Socialist leader Blum 
(left) and Communist 
leader Thorez were 
once united in Popu- 
lar Front coalition’. 
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Radical Socialist Party 
Rightist parties bhi aeons 


Independents Sk et git teen ded cain ate ean Bae oe 18 


Of the 586 seats, 31 are still to be accounted for officially. 
They represent constituencies in the colonies and the results 
will not be known for some time. 

In popular vote, the three major parties (Socialists, Com- 
munists and the MRP) ran almost neck and neck, each poll- 
ing between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 votes. 

An analysis of these returns reveals that no one party has 
a clear majority The Communists, who emerged as the 
strongest single party, are still a minority, having polled 
less thatr25 per cent of the total vote. The same is true of 
the Socialists and the MRP. Even for the interim period - 
the seven months while the new constitution is being 
drafted —a coalition government will have to be formed. 
Then another parliamentary election will be held next May. 


Victory for the Left 


We will have to look behind party labels to understand 
the election properly. The victors are the three left-wing 
parties who among them control over 75 per cent of the 
Assembly seats The losers are the reactionary and right- 
wing parties. The worst trouncing was received by the mis- 
named Radical Socialist Party — which was neither Radical] 
nor Socialist but a conservative organization. For genera- 
tions prior to World War II, it dominated the French politi- 
cal scene 

Next to the decline of the Kadical Socialist Party, the 
foremost surprise development was the strength shown by 


*TIn the late 1930s, Socialist Leon Blum headed a coalition government 
of Left parties. This union was smashed when Soviets made a pact with 
Nazis in 1939. At their last national convention, French socialists rejected 
a nnion with the communists. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


the young MRP — the Popular Republic Movement. It was 
born in the Resistance movement and in its platform com- 
bines Christian and Socialist principles. Members are anti- 
Communist, pro-democratic, support de Gaulle and favor 
the nationalization of the basic industries. They differ from 
the Socialists in their insistence on greater material sup- 
port of Catholic schools by the State. Their leader is the 
energetic Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. 

The three Leftist parties agree on the main domestic 
issues. They all want in varying degrees a socialist economy 
for war-wrecked France — specifically, the nationalization of 
banks, metal industries, insurance companies, the merchant 
marine. transportation and public utilities in general. 


Disagreement on Foreign Policy 


It is in the field of foreign affairs that the three parties 
ot the Left don’t see eye to eye. The Socialists and the MRP 
favor the creation of a so-called “Western bloc” —an al- 
liance with Britain and the Western democracies. The ef- 
fect of this would be to check the spread of Russian in- 
fluence in Europe. The Communists are naturally opposed 
to such a policy 

New faces dominate in the Assembly Few of the veteran 
legislators are back. None who had anything to do with 
collaboration or appeasement was returned. Another 
novelty is the presence tor the first time of women depu 
ties. Thirty-one of them have been elected. By professions, 
the new Assembly consists of 86 teachers, 61 lawyers, 59 
white collar employees, 51 workers, 47 businessmen, 43 
journalists, 36 farmers, 32 doctors and pharmacists, 7 of- 
ficers, 3 clergymen, 2 architects, and 2 nurses. 

Some observers see in the French election a baromete! 
of the political weather. Paraphrasing the American maxim 
they predict — as France goes, so goes the rest of Europe. 
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The Chief of Staff 
Reports, II 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Harris-Ewing 


Gen. Marshalls report tells how victory was bought. 


R. DENNIS BROGAN, in his recent and fascinating 

book, The American Character, has a chapter titled 
the “American Way at War.” The American way, he asserts, 
is the way of organization, mechanization, and scientific 
management. Ours is a business civilization, and we fight 
awar on business principles. Our is a mechanical] civilization 
and we bring to war all the genius of technology and large- 
scale industrial production. 

Whether this was true for earlier wars may be open to 
question. There is little doubt that it is true for this war. 
Some of the most interesting paragraphs in General Mar- 
shall’s report are devoted to this aspect of our conduct of 
-» war, and to its implications for the problem of future 
efense, 


Our Manpower Contribution Was Not Great 


The first thing that impresses us, in this part of the 
Ceneral’s report, is the comparatively small percentage of 
our population mobilized for military service, and the still 
maller percentage assigned to combat. 

While Germany, for example, mobilized some 17 million 
men, and the British Empire some 12 million, the United 
States, with its great population, mobilized but 14 million. 
And of these, only 3.6 million were actually available for 
the ground forces and but 1.5 were infantry troops. While 
Cermany mobilized 313 divisions, Japan 120, and Italy 70, 
we had but 90 divisions. The rest of our forces were in the 
1945 
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~ Air Force, the Army Service Forces, the Navy, the Coast 


Guard, the Marines, and so forth. 

Does this mean that our mobilization was less effective 
than that of our Allies or our enemies? Not at all. It means, 
first, that we fought a global war, and that we had to allocate 
a substantial part of our available forces to the Navy, the 
Air Force, and above all to the vast task of service and 
supply. 

It means, second, that a major part of our contribution 
was industrial and technological, and that we had to leave 
back home, in the factories and on the farms, enough man- 
power to make sure that this contribution was maintained. 


gags 
Weapons fo Fit the Job 


And here General Marshall’s observations on our weapons 
and on aid to our Allies is illuminating. There was, during 
the war, continuous criticism of our weapons. The German 
tanks were bigger and better than ours; German machine 
guns were superior; the Germans beat us to it on jet pro- 
pulsion and rocket planes, and so forth. 

These comparisons, even if true, are for the most part 
irrelevant. We fashioned our weapons for the particular 
tasks that we had to do. We did not, for example, need 
monster tanks; we needed medium tanks with high maneu- 
verability. We did not need rocket planes: we had air 
superiority and were engaged in a different kind of bombing 
job. By and large, our scientific development was ahead of 
that of our Allies, with the possible exception of the British. 
Our ground motor equipment, aircraft, radar, assault craft, 
were superior to anything the enemy was able to make. 

Even more impressive is the story of military lend-lease 
without which our Allies might have succumbed. The total 
ot military lend-lease material exceeded $20,000,000,000. 
The dollar value of arms and equipment turned over to our 
Allies was sufficient to equip 588 armored divisions and 
2,000 infantry divisions. To the British Empire went enough 
aircraft to equip four air forces the size of our Ninth Air 
Force on D-day. To Britain, too, went over 76,000 jeeps, 
12,000 tanks, 98,000 trucks. In the last two years of the 
war we shipped to the Soviets 28,000 jeeps, 218,000 trucks, 
4,177 tanks, and aircraft sufficient to equip two air forces 
the size of the Ninth Air Force. 


The Grim War Behind the Lines 


The United States, alone of the Allies, had the productive 
capacity and trained labor force to produce all this equip- 
ment. Russia and Britain contributed proportionately more 
of their population to the actual fighting forces, and suf- 
fered proportionately higher casualties. Our job was not 
only to fight, but to furnish the weapons with which our 
Allies could fight. 

All this has an important bearing on plans for the future. 
Increasingly wars are fought behind the lines—in the fac- 
tories and the scientific laboratories. The nation which has 
the best productive organization and the best scientists and 
scientific equipment is the one best prepared for defense. 

And it is this emphasis on productive capacity, which 
looms large in the General’s report, that makes it difficult to 
reach complete agreement with him on a policy which 
advocates universal military training along traditional lines. 












STORY is told of a Puerto Rican who always took one 
lump of sugar for his coffee and put another lump in 
his pocket. The second one, he explained, was “for The 
Industry.” He wanted to help use up some of the sur- 
plus sugar produced on this Caribbean island which has 
been a possession of the United States since 1898. 

Sugar is the main crop of Puerto Rico. But is has not 
made life sweet for the majority of the two million people 
who live there? The average Puerto Rican works on one of 
the huge sugar plantations for about $341 a year. He is 
badly fed, poorly housed and has little to wear. But he is 
also a member of the Popular Democratic Party. 


“Bread, Land, and Liberty” 


It is from this party, and from its leader, Don Luis Munoz 
Marin, that the hope of the average Puerto Rican springs. 
“Bread, land. and liberty” is the party’s slogan, and it is 
hard to say which of these three the people want most. In 
a voice that grows constantly louder, however, they are 
asking the United States for greater independence. 

For 40 years Puerto Rico has been fighting to stand on 
its own feet. The fight was a losing one. But their hopes 
soared to a new high recently because of a message which 
President Truman sent to Congress. 

It is now time, Mr. Truman said, to ask the Puerto Rican 
people themselves what kind of government they would like 
to have, and “within such limits as may be determined by 
Congress to grant to them the kind of government which 
they desire.” President Truman proposed that the Puerto 
Ricans be allowed to vote on which of these four types of 
government they would prefer: 

1) Election of their own governor with a wider measure 
of local self government. 

2) Statehood, where they would stand in the same rela- 
tionship to the Federal government as the 48 states. 

3) Complete independence. 


Luis Munoz Marin spearheads drive for island's future. 


Bob Leavitt-Colliers 

























Puerto Rico 49 


4) A dominion form of government, which would give 
them a status similar to Canada’s in relation to Great Britain, 

Why did the President choose these four possibilities for 
Puerto Rice’s future? One reason may be that he wanted 
to include all the types of government which various groups 
of Puerto Ricans themselves are demanding. The islanders 
are not unified on the desire for independence, for statehood, 
or for anything else. The popular feeling is one of uncer- 
tainty as to what the future may hold for Puerto Rico, and 
it is this uncertainty that the President wants cleared away. 

The President emphasized that “in the interest of good 
faith and comity between the people of Puerto Rico and 
those of us who live on the mainland, Congress should not 
submit any proposals to the Puerto Ricans which the Con- 
gress is not prepared to enact finally into law.” 

In keeping with this request, Congress will probably nar- 
row down the choice allowed to Puerto Ricans. This will 
be limited to complete independence or wider local self 
government. Any bill concerning Puerto Rico must first be 
considered by the Senate Committee on Territories and In- 
sujar Affairs. Senator Millard F. Tydings, chairman of the 
committee, has already indicated that Statehood and domin- 
ion status would not be offered. He explained that it was 
extremely doubtful whether Congress would ever accept 
Puerto Rico as a forty-ninth state. Further, the Constitution 
makes no provision for a dominion status. 

No one, not even Munoz Marin himself, can say with cer- 
tainty which way the people are likely to vote when they 
are granted the opportunity. But it is easy to see why they 
want a change. 


The Present Government 

Puerto Rico had been a Spanish colony for 400 years. 
At the end of the Spanish-American War, it was ceded to 
the United States along with Guam and the Philippines for 
$20,000,000. In 1900 it was granted its first constitution 
under the United States govefnment. Although Puerto 
Ricans could elect their own members to a Puerto Rican 
House of Representatives, the United States reserved the 
right to appoint an Executive Council, which corresponded 
to our Senate, and a Governor. 

This was broadened in 1917 when Congress passed the 
Jones Act, which made Puerto Ricans American citizens and 
gave them most of the privileges which we enjoy. Besides 


Its name means “rich port.” It isn’t. 
Is more political freedom the answer? 
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International News Lionel Green from Frederic Lewi 


San Juan’s main street (left) contrasts sharply with one of city’s slums. 


electing 39 Representatives every four years, they also elect 
the 19 members of their Senate. They also vote for a resident 
commissioner who represents them in Washington. He has 
a voice but no vote in our. House of Representatives. Puerto 
Ricans do not vote for the United States president. 

Under the Jones Act, still Puerto Rico’s basic law, the 
Governor continues to be appointed by the President. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell, appointed by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1941, is the present governor. 

Governor Tugwell has actually been in sympathy with 
the administration of Munoz Marin, but he has the power 
to veto any bills passed by the Puerto Rican legislature. It 
can override his veto by a two-thirds vote, but the United 
States still has the last word. The President of the United 
States can reverse their decision. Further, Congress has the 
power to annul any laws passed by the Puerto Ricans. It is 
from all these restrictions that they wish to be free. 


Not Enough Good Earth 


Most of the people, 76 per cent of whom are white, 
realize that right now they cannot afford the luxury of com- 
plete independence. During the last five years the United 
States has contributed from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 
a year to help Puerto Rico. Without this aid, most officials 
agree that the impoverished island could not maintain even 
its present low living standards. 

Puerto Rico is only slightly larger than Rhode Island. 
And more than two million people live in this small area. 
This is the basic reason for the island’s poverty. More than 
two million people are trying to make a living on approxi- 
mately one million acres of arable land. The population is 
now increasing at the rate of 30,000 a year. A new approach 
to the whole pattern of living on the island is necessary, 
Says Munoz Marin, 

In the present pattern, we have great wealth and a high 
standard of living for the few that control the sugar plan- 
tations. At the other end of the scale are slums, malnutrition, 
and disease. 

In a row of miserable shanties, from five to fifteen persons 
will be living in one or two rooms. On the hill above this 
slum will be a spacious mansion which a millionaire uses as 
a summer home for a few weeks a year. 
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Since the rise to power of the Popular Democratic Party 
in the last four years, Munoz Marin has tried to change this 
pattern. There are two points in his program: (1) increas- 
ing and redistributing the income from the land, and (2) 
fostering industry on the island. To redistribute the land, the 
Puerto Rican legislature brought back to life the “500-Acre 
Law” which Congress adopted in 1900. 

Under this law, no corporation can own or control more 
than 500 acres of land. For 40 years the law was ignored. 
In 1941 the Puerto Rican Land Authority began an enforce- 
ment program. They hope to give back to the people 250,- 
000 acres of sugar land. Thousands of families have already 
been resettled on small plots of land. They farm this land 
themselves, or work on a proportional benefit basis for a 
share of the profits as well as regular wages. 

Opponents of the land redistribution program maintain 
that the large profits of the sugar barons were due mainly 
to the greater efficiency resulting from large-scale mech- 
anized production, “If you divide up the large estates among 
the peasants, these advantages will be lost. It won’t do the 
peasants any good to own the land if it isn’t producing 
enough to feed them,” they point out. 

There is simply not enough land in Puerto Rico to allow 
the island to raise enough to feed itself. The present gov- 
ernment therefore is making a determined effort to promote 
industrialization. The effort has not been too successful. 
The island lacks raw materials. But the Puerto Rico De- 
velopment Company hopes to build and operate many new 
factories: a textile mill, a knitting mill, and four plants to 
make synthetic yeast for improving the people’s diet. 

These projects are being watched with great interest. 
It is the government rather than private business which is 
establishing and running these new enterprises. There are 
several reasons for this. There is the need to get these 
factories running in the shortest possible time. Another rea- 
son is Puerto Rico’s unsettled political status. Businessmen 
have not been eager to invest their money in anything but 
the established sugar and rum industries. 

Puerto Ricans:hope that more private capital will be in- 
vested soon. But it is up to the Congress of the United 
States to pave the way for a definite long-term policy toward 
Puerto Rico. 











Munoz Marin 


As a young man, 
Luis Munoz Marin 
came to New York 
City from Puerto 
Rico learned to live 
on 30 cents’ worth 
of hamburger and 
onions a day. To- 
day, his slogan of 
“Bread, land and 
liberty” sparks Puer- 
to Rico’s new polit- 
ical movement. (See 
pages 6 and 7.) 

A powerful little 
man with sad eyes, 
tremendous vitality and bulldog deter- 
mination, Munoz Marin is witty, bril- 
liant, imaginative. He hates pretense 
and formality. He looks like an amiable 
desperado, sometimes works 11 hours 
without a break. His wife is Muna Lee, 
a Mississippi poet who brings up their 
two children, translates Latin-American 
poetry and directs public relations for 
the University of Puerto Rico. 

His father was resident commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in Washington, D. C. 
Munoz Marin was brought up in New 
York City and attended Georgetown 
University. While working as secretary 
to the Puerto Rican representative in 
Washington, he wrote articles for U. S. 
magazines and Latin-American news- 
papers. 

By nature ‘idealistic, he returned to 
his native island with a “down-to-earth” 
outlook. In Puerto Rico he edited the 
newspaper La Democracia, campaigned 
against the owners of the sugar indus- 
try and for Puerto Rican independence. 

In 1938, he founded his own Popular 
Democratic party, appealed chiefly to 
workers and landless farmers. After a 
campaign in which he told the people 
“Distrust all politicians— even me,” his 
party won. In 1941 he was elected Pres- 
ident of the Puerto Pican Senate. 








Harris-Ewing 
C. E. Wilson heads General Motors. 
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Walter Philip Reuther 


The “brain trust” of the largest labor 
union in the world is 38-year-old Walter 
Philip Reuther, a small, red-headed 
tool and diemaker. He is vice president 
of the UAW (United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, CIO), with 1,300,000 
members. (See page 11.) 

Reuther was brought up in a union- 
minded family. His father was president 
of the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor 
Assembly. After two years of high 
school, Reuther was an apprentice die- 
maker in Wheeling, was fired for or- 
ganizing workers to protest against Sun: 
day and holiday work. In Detroit, he 
worked for General Motors and Ford on 
night shifts, attended Wayne University 
during the day. 

Seizing the opportunity to organize 
auto workers in 1935, he handled the 
labor problems of some 160,000 Gen- 
eral Motors workers. Ever since, he has 
been planner of most UAW strikes. 
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Reuther leads United Auto Workers. 


Charles Erwin Wilson 


The first auto industry to face UAW’s 
demands is General Motors, headed by 
handsome, hard-headed Charles Erwin 
Wilson. Wilson agrees to wage increases 
provided a 48-hour week ‘is worked. 
(See page 11.) 

The father of six, a golfer and hunter, 
58-year-old Wilson is a crack engineer. 
His mother was a schoolteacher, his 
father an Ohio school principal. Wilson 
graduated from Carnegie Tech as an 
electrical engineer. He learned engin- 
eering from the bottom up, started with 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

During World War I he was in 
charge of designing all. Westinghouse 
radio generators. After he joined Gen- 
eral Motors in 1919, he rose fast, or- 
ganized GM’s Delco Remy Corporation. 
He linked GM with other corporations, 
was appointed president in 1940. 
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Bidault led French underground. 


Georges Bidault 


“If you had encountered Georges 
Bidault between the covers of a 25¢ 
thriller, you would have tossed the book 
away as too improbable.” So writes 
Ernest Hauser of this high school 
teacher who became France’s Foreign 
Minister and leader of the MRP. This 
is the party which won the greatest 
number of popular votes in France's 
recent elections. (See pages 3 and 4.) 

Bidault’s life before the war was as 
humdrum as the years since 1941 were 
thrilling. At 10, Georges was sent off 
to a French Jesuit school in north Italy. 

He returned to France in time to 
serve with the French army of occupa- 
tion in the Ruhr after World War I. 
After service, he attended Sorbonne 
University, graduated with highest 
honors in history. He became the 
youngest professor in France's finest 
high school. 

“There was never a dull moment in 
Bidault’s lectures,” his students recall. 
“They were a never-ending chain of 
stories.” They also remember his two 
hobbies — collecting mushrooms and 
stamps. 

In his spare time, he was foreign edi- 
tor of the Catholic daily [Aube. When 
the Wehrmacht crashed across France 
in 1940, Bidault was a sergeant in the 
French army. He was captured, became 
a prisoner of war. 

He got back to Paris in 1941. From 
that day the scholarly Bidault became 
Mr. X, the daring organizer of the 
French underground press. 

When the leader of France’s under- 
ground movement was trapped by the 
Gestapo, Bidault was chosen to take 
his place. Bidault grew a moustache to 
elude the Germans, planned the vic- 
torious Paris uprising. He drew up the 
postwar National Resistance Program. 

Bidault once taught history—now he 
is making it. 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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War Secretary Robert Patterson knows his job from the 
ground up, served as infantry major in World War I. 


OLLOWING all other wars, the War Department has 

almost overnight plummeted in importance from top 
place to somewhere near the bottom in terms of the national 
interest. Today, as we move into a postwar period, we find 
that the War Department remains a most important factor 
in our national life. And the man who has so recently be- 
come the Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, has become 
a most important personage. : 

Patterson is a Republican in politics. There are those in 
Washington who already say “Watch Secretary Patterson 
as a possible Republican candidate for President in 1948.” 
But this is something to which Mr. Patterson is giving less 
thought at present than anyone else in Washington. 


Coming Battle Over Universal Military Training 


Right now one pf Secretary Patterson’s tasks is to secure 
the enactment of legislation for universal military training. 
The Army wants such a program. It is Mr. Patterson’s job 
as head of the War Department to convince Congress that 
the program is essential to the national welfare. In the wake 
of complete victory, both the public and Congress are not 
too favorable to the idea of universal training. But Secre- 
tary Patterson is a hard fighter. He may be expected to put 
up a tremendous battle, The outcome probably will go one 
way or the other by a close vote. 

Another problem he must soon tackle is the proposed 
consolidation of the Army and Navy and their air forces 
into a single Department of National Defense. The Navy 
is dead set against the idea, as are most old-line Army men. 
President Truman and Secretary Patterson are for it. 

Secretary Patterson also is in favor of an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the draft. He believes that only through Selec- 
tive Service can men be provided to replace the veterans 
who are so richly entitled to release from further duty. At 
the same time, he will have general supervision of the Army’s 
re-enlistment program. 

It is in the economic field that Secretary Patterson is 
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bound to play an ever more important role. One of the 
biggest jobs ahead on the War Department’s agenda is the 
settlement of the many war contracts that were snuffed out 
overnight when Japan so dramatically surrendered. 

Mr. Patterson’ is a lawyer of high professional standing. 
His job, during the war period, as Under Secretary of War, 
was procurement, which means that he supervised the mak- 
ing of the thousands of contracts between the War Depart- 
ment and industry. Thus his decisions over these present 
weeks and months will have a real and important meaning 
for many businessmen and industrialists. 


Chip Off the Stimson Block 


Mr. Patterson worked in the closest harmony and co- 
operation with former Secretary of War Stimson. Thus, Mr. 
Patterson’s appointment to Mr. Stimson’s former post has 
meant a continuation of Stimson policies and administra- 
tion. Both men saw eye to eye on the major problems of the 
war and of the War Department. 

Robert P. Patterson was born at Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
February 12, 1891. He graduated from Union College, New 
York State, in 1912, and from’ Harvard Law School three 
years later. Scarcely had he embarked upon his legal career 
in New York City when in 1916 he was mustered into the 
Army and saw Border service in the incipient trouble with 
Mexico. He served overseas as a lieutenant in World War I. 
He received several promotions and bravery awards and 
emerged from the war as a major of infantry. 

In 1920. he married Margaret T. Winchester. They have 
four children, one son and three daughters. His home is in 
Cold Springs, N. Y. President Hoover in 1930 appointed 
him a judge of the Federal District Court for Southern New 
York and President Roosevelt elevated him to the bench of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

As an Assistant Secretary of War — a position he took at 
Mr. Stimson’s behest — he was a driving force in turning 
industry to war production. He may be counted on to bring 
this same energy and vigor into the Cabinet of which he 


is now the newest member. 
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New Government in Brazil 


What Happened: President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil has joined the ranks 
of the unemployed. The dictator who 
had ruled Brazil for fifteen years was 
induced to “resign” after the Army, 
Navy and Air Force had withdrawn 
their support. ; 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Jose Linhares, was sworn in as 
Brazil’s fifteenth President. He pledged 
himself to hold the national elections on 
December 2 as scheduled. 

What’s Behind It: Getulio Vargas 
seized power in 1930. A few years later, 
he established the so-called Estado 
Novo — the new state. Political parties 
were abolished and elections suspended. 
He did, however, effect some social 
and economic reforms. 

Last March, Vargas announced that 
elections for President would be held 
early in December and that he, himself, 
would not run for office. 

In recent weeks, it was believed that 
Vargas had been “persuaded” to call 
off the elections and continue as Presi- 
dent. To foil this maneuver, the two 
presidential candidates, backed by the 
Army, brought about his retirement. 


We Play Host to Attlee 


What Happened: Mrs. Harry S. Tru- 
man and her husband are having com- 
pany this month. They are entertaining 
Mr. Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime 
Minister. 

Strictly speaking, it is not a purely 
social call. As Mr. Attlee explained to 
Commons, the purpose of his visit is to 
discuss “the problems to which the dis- 
covery of atomic energy have given 
rise.” 

What’s Behind It: The A-bomb is 
unquestionably topmost on the list of 
topics that the two Chiefs of State will 
discuss. But there are other »ressing 
matters they may consider, such as: 

(1) Anglo-American financiai rela- 
tions. For several weeks, a British mis- 
sion in Washington has been negotia- 
ting for a loan and for a general com- 
mercial agreement with us. 

(2) Palestine. There is, first, the 
problem of immigration of Jewish 
refugees into Palestine. Secondly, there 
is the long range issue of a Jewish Na- 
tional State. 

(3) Relations with Russia. There has 
been an estrangement between the 
Anglo-American countries and Russia. 
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Spruille Braden (right), surveying trouble spots on map with Secretary of 
State James Byrnes, is new Assistant Secretary of State for Latin America. 
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In new Presidential flag, eagle faces 
olive branch instead of war-arrows. 


Peace Through Education 


What Happened: Peace through edu- 
cation may be called the motto of the 
United Nations Educational and Cul- 
tural Conference now meeting in Lon- 
don. Its purpose is to establish a world- 
wide cultural organization for the free 
exchange of information. 

The only major country not repre- 
sented is Russia. She feels that the Con- 
ference should have been called by 
UNO’s Social and Economic Council. 

The American delegation is headed 
by Archibald MacLeish, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and former li- 
brarian of Congress. It consists of 15 
members chosen from the fields of edu- 
cation, government and labor. They in- 
clude Assistant Secretary of State Will- 
iam Benton; Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana; Miss C. Mildred Thomp- 
son, dean of Vassar. Among the ad- 
visers is Dr. John W. Studebaker U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

What’s Behind It: Statesmen having 
failed, perhaps the teachers can give the 
world lessons on how to maintain peace. 


UNO Charter Is Now Law 


What Happened: The United Nations 
Charter has officially become “the law 
of nations” as the required majority of 
29 countries deposited ratified copies of 
the charter with James F. Byrnes. The 
USSR was the 29th nation. 

What’s Behind It: We now have the 
machinery for peace. What is still 
needed is the will to peace. 
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U. S. Foreign Policy 


What Happened: In a major speech, 
President Truman stated the foreign 
policy by which the United States is 
being guided. These are the principles: 

1) No territorial expansion or plans 
for aggression. 

2) Eventual return of sovereign rights 
and self government “to all peoples. . . 
deprived of them by force.” 

3) Disapproval of territorial changes 
involving friendly peoples when these 
changes do not accord with the “freely 
expressed wishes” of these people. 

4) All peoples prepared for self-gov- 
ernment shall be free to choose: their 
own form of government “without in- 
terference from any foreign source.” 

5) Cooperation with the Allies to 
help defeated enemy states “establish 
peaceful democratic governments of 
their own choice” and to attain a world 
“in which nazism, fascism and military 
aggression cannot exist.” 

6) Non-recognition of any govern- 
ment imposed upon another nation by 
a foreign power, 

7) Freedom of the seas and equal 
rights to the navigation of rivers and 
waterways which are boundaries or 
pass through more than one country. 

8) “Trade and raw materials of the 
world” shall be open to all nations on 
an equal basis. 

9) The “sovereign states of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, without interference 
from outside the Western Hemisphere” 
shall work together as good neighbors. 

10) Economic cooperation between 
all nations to improve living conditions 
and establish “freedom from fear and 
freedom from want” in all the world. 

11) Promotion of freedom of expres- 
sion and religion “throughout the peace- 
loving areas of the world.” 

12) Support of a united nations or- 
ganization of “all the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world who are willing 
jointly to use force . . . to insure peace.” 

President Truman also emphasized 
we would not share the manufacturing 
secrets of the atomic bomb with other 
nations at this time. He shared the hope 
that the use of atomic methods of de- 
struction could soon be outlawed. 

What’s Behind It: America’s role on 
the world stage is to be one of winning 
the peace by maintaining our military 
power. 
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New Wage-Price Policy 


What Happened: President Truman 
announced a new wage-price policy for 
the nation, He declared that it was es- 
sential for wages to go up but that 
prices must stay where they are. Busi- 
ness can afford to grant substantial in- 
creases without raising prices, the 
President declared. The elimination of 
overtime has cut labor costs, more goods 
are being produced per hour, profits 
have been high, and business no longer 
has to pay excess profits taxes. He em- 
phasized that labor and management 
ought to arrive. at satisfactory terms 
through collective bargaining. 

Where wage increases are given in 
answer to the President’s request, busi- 
ness can apply for higher price ceilings 
if a six-months’ trial shows inability to 
produce at a fair profit due to the pay 
raise. Congress must do its part, too, in 
straightening out labor-management 
relations, President Truman said. 

No immediate improvement resulted 
on the industrial front. For example, 
wage negotiations between General 
Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers were still deadlocked. The 
company refused to grant a 30 per cent 
pay increase. The union refused to join 
the company in petitioning Congress 
for a 45-hour work week. 

What’s Behind It: Success of the 
President’s policy depends upon labor 
and management’s working together. 
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At Long Last! 


Nation’s New Tax Law 


What Happened: Congress passed a 
tax reduction bill. Under the nation’s 
new tax law, business will get relief 
amounting to $3,136,000,000. The tax 
burden of individuals will be $2,784,- 
000,000 lighter, Twelve million persons 
who now pay taxes will not have to pay 
any income tax at all in 1946. In ad- 
dition, the surtax rate on each income 
bracket will be lowered. This means 
that a married person with two de- 
pendents who earns approximately $50 
a week will pay a $95 income tax in 
1946 in contrast to the $160 in 1945. 

What’s Behind It: The tax law was 
designed to encourage business and at 
the same time raise individual purchas- 
ing power. 
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Indonesians opposing rule of Netherlands painted this slogan on trolley 
car in Surabaya, Java. British troops are trying to stem native uprising. 
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1. When Baekeland was 
studying chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, photogra- 
phy was his hobby. His family © 
sometimes thought his enthu- 
siasm went too far. ° 
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2. When he came to America 
in 1889, Baekeland manufac- 
tured photographic papers. 
He invented Velox, a paper 
that could be printed quickly 
by artificial light. 











3. He sold his discovery in 
1899, became financially 
independent, and devoted 
himself to research chem- 
istry. One day he got an 
unusual reaction. 
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4. When the mixture cooled, 
a strange hard mass was left. 


It would not melt, dissolve or 
break. Heat, acids and elec- 


| tricity had no effect on it. 
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| 5. After sndiiles of hard work, Baekeland discovered that he could 
mold the material into any shape while it was still hot and soft. 
“Bakelite”. became the feundation for the plastics industry. 
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Leo Hendrik Baekeland 
(1863-1944) 
Pioneer in Plastics 


HEN Dr. Leo H. Baekeland discov- 

ered bakelite, the first commercial 
synthetic resin or plastic, he launched an 
entirely new industry. His success led 
chemists to discover many other syn- 
thetic plastics, such as lucite and buta- 
cite. 

Born in Ghent, Belgium in 1863, 
Baekeland was educated in Belgian uni- 
versities. When he came to America on “ 
a traveling scholarship, he liked this 
country so much that he decided to re- 
main. 

In 1910 Baekeland organized the 
Bakelite Corporation to manufacture his 
new material. He was its president until 
he retired in 1939. 

Baekeland served the nation on the 
Naval Consulting Board in World War 
I. He received many awards and hono- 
rary degrees in Europe and the U. S. and 
was an honorary professor of chemical 
engineering at Columbia University. 
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know her; it is very easy to live with a nation a lifetime 

in the same state of ignorance. I’m sometimes amused by 
people who know America so well, who are so ready to 
answer any fact, any detail, any shade of opinion in this vast 
and many-sided country of a hundred and forty million 
people and many million square miles. 

No one is that omniscient. No one can speak for all of us. 
It is true that one can listen and hear a great deal; but still 
we speak in many tongues and many tones. Sometimes, 
though, we speak together, in song, in devotion to a man 
we love, an ideal, a cause, a dream. and — curiously enough 
~—a holiday. 

We have a holiday, and tor those who would find out 
about us, I think this is the best clue. A holiday like no 
ther in the world, not religious, not a state or political holi- 
day, not a modernized version of some pagan rite; but in the 
truest sense of the word, a people’s holiday, a day of thanks- 
giving that came from the nation, even as the nation was 
making itself, building itself. 

We call it Thanksgiving — there could be no better name 
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— and we celebrate. it in every church, every temple, every 
home in the country — in the towns and the cities, and in all 
the far-flung places where our people might be. . . . 

It is interesting, and in a sense good, for us to see how 
this time of thanksgiving came about, not only from the 
Pilgrims, as the old tale tells it, but from several places, all 
of them winding together, like a rope being woven. Yet in 
a fashion that first Thanksgiving in 1631 made a pattern, 
not a pattern that was copied, but a pattern repeated over 
and over again, since the land was the same, the urge, the 
memories, and the hopes too. 

The year 1631 was a black year in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The few people there were ringed in by a stretching, 
endless unknown of wilderness; the forest went on forever, 
and they were just a few men and women on the edge of 
nowhere. There was little food; the children whimpered from 
hunger; the men and women were gaunt-faced. They were 
a people who lived by the Book, and even as other people 
in the wilderness had done so long before, they turned on 
their leaders and berated them for having led them into 
this dark and hopeless place. And their leader, a stern man, 
even as that other leader had been a stern man, decreed a 
day of fasting. 

“Ye think ye know hunger,” he said. “Ye have escaped 
»ppression and brutality, and this is God’s land where Je- 
hovah sees us, and yet ye whimper of hunger. Then shall 
ve know hunger and complain no more.” 

He decreed a day of fasting, stilling the people with his 
wrath. But before that day, a ship loaded ‘with provisions 
sailed into Massachusetts Bay. There was food in plenty; 
the sun broke through the cold clouds; the leader relented, 
and the people sat down at long, rough-hewn board tables to 
feast and to give thanks that they were here in this land, 
where there was no established church to tel] them they 
might not worship God in their own way. 

We remember that Thanksgiving;.let’s recal] that some 
thirteen years after that day there was another Thanksgiving, 
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by a people who knew nothing of the Pilgrims, by a people 
who spoke another tongue. 

The place was the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, 
more than two hundred miles south and west of Massachu- 
setts Bay. Menaced by Indians, the stout burghers left their 
garden patches, their counters and their fur piles, shouldered 
their pikes and their clumsy matchlocks, and went out to 
fight for the little corner they had scraped from the wilder- 
ness. They were not fighting men; they were afraid; the 
dark forest which clothed Manhattan Island then held noth- 
ing but terror. For all that, they fought the Indians and they 
won, and their leader, Governor Kieft, proclaimed a public 
thanksgiving, which was held in February of 1644. And 
in was held with the fruits of the land piled high on the 
rough-hewn tables, and with a prayer, in the open air, under 
the cold sky, a prayer of thanks for the good land to which 
they had come. 

We begin to see that Thanksgiving was not a traditional 
teast, originated in Massachusetts, observed there, and 
fastened upon the rest of the Union; we begin to see Thanks- 
giving as a peculiar expression of various groups of driven, 
persecuted people who came to these shores. 

Just what was this peculiar and, I think, wonderful aware- 
ness of themselves that Americans had then and still have? 
Why this humble gratefulness, so like that of the Children 
ot Israel when they came out of Egypt? Let's trace a little 
more of the history of Thanksgiving. 

We find that on eight separate occasions, during the 
long and terrible course of the American Revolution, the 
Continental Congress set aside days of thanksgiving. Nor 
were these in any way derivative of the Pilgrim’s holiday; 
no, they were a humble measure of thanks for the few and 
pitiful little victories their ragged armies gained. 

On the eighteenth of December, 1777, in the cold hell of 
Valley Forge, General Washington did a strange and seem- 
ingly perverse thing. He appointed a day of thanksgiving — 
and what had his men to be thankful for? 

What indeed? What is this curious thread that runs 
through American life, so puzzling to foreigners, and, un- 
happily, so puzzling to a good many Americans? Why did 
the Richards Wagon Train, in 1869, after losing twelve of 
its people to an Indian attack, order a day of thanksgiving? 
Why was such a day made, at varying times, by president 
after president — yet made more by the people who looked 
about them with a kind of silent wonder? 

Where is the key? Perhaps the key to that is the key to 
much of America... . 

There is no doubt that.we are, in our own minds, the most 
inevitable people on earth. Other peoples have lost wars; that 
is inconceivable to us. What is there that we can’t do, that 
we don’t boast of doing? So people take us for braggarts, 
forgetting that never, never in our most optimistic moments, 
have we taken ourselves for granted. 

We are thankful—and constantly thankful — because 
uothing is or ever has been ours by divine right. We are no 
supermen; we are the mongrel people of all bloods and all 
races and all religions. What we have we have made out 
of sweat, blood, and faith in man. 

That’s why we are thankful. 

We had nothing to start with, just the land as God left 


it; there were no titles, no lords, no kings — but there was 
a memory of all those things. And we are thankful because 
it’s only a memory. 

We were a harried people, if ever there were a harried 
and hunted people. How many thousands of us came to this 
shore as bound servants from Ireland, England and Scotland. 
How many of us in the hold of slave ships! How many thou- 
sands in the disease-infested steerage! What were the mem- 
ories made of? Do we forget the Catholics driven from the 
land, the Protestants murdered in the night, the pogroms, 
the Unitarians festering in prison; the Quakers tortured, the 
Methodists crucified? Do we forget the famines, the plagues? 

So we are thankful. Though it’s only a memory, we're 
thankful — for memories come alive. When the fascists took 
Europe, there were our memories coming alive... . 

We made ourselves a holiday, and it’s unlike any holiday 
in any land. In‘ Ohio, the corn is husked, and the bound 
sheaves go on, seemingly forever against the autumn sky. 
In California, the grapes dry on the vines and become raisins. 
In Kansas, the wheatfields are like golden sheaves. In Massa- 
chusetts, the pumpkins lie ripe and full. In a hundred cities, 
the lights of evening come on, glisten in the rain or on rivers 
or bays. All’s well in the land. 

They will say we are content, fattened on ourselves, peace- 
tul, smug, satisfied citizens of a thousand Main Streets. I 
think we know something else; we give thanks humbly, and, 
[ think, sincerely. 

These things are ours only by the right of man to all things 
good — a precarious right. A right to be paid for — and the 
proof of that, on this same autumn day, is the sunlight 
which shines always on the graves of Americans in some 
corner of this earth 


Reprinted by permission of Mademoiselle and the author. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Perhaps more than any other 
modern novelist, HOWARD FAST 
has brought the great men of Ameri- 
can history back to life. Washington 
and his troops endure the long-drawn 
agony of the Revolution in Con- 
ceived in Liberty and The Unvan- 
quished. The words of Thomas Paine 
resound from Citizen Tom Paine. And 
the great saga of the defeated Cheyenne tribe, willing to 
die for freedom, touches the reader in The Last Frontier. 
Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel, a collection of 
short stories, and Freedom Road are Fast’s latest contri- 
butions to a growing list of historical fiction which 
makes the past live brilliantly. This essay on Thanksgiv- 
ing, like all the rest of Fast’s work, shows his warm af- 
fection for our country and its traditions. 

Howard Fast was born in New York City in 1914, 
published his first novel before he was twenty. His books 
now number fifteen. He is a very hard-working and pro- 
lific writer creating an impressive body of work in his 
chosen field — the historical novel. 
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NE of man’s earliest impulses, and one that marks a divid- 

ing line between savagery and civilization, is gratitude. 
Thanksgiving has never been just a day for feasting set aside 
by the President. In all ages and religions the human heart 
proclaims this holiday and celebrates it in the language of 
the times. 

Our Puritan fathers, being of a square-toed, legal frame of 
mind, institutionalized Thanksgiving into the holiday that we 
have since observed. Today we enjoy the quaintness of this 
early Thanksgiving proclamation. Notice the Bible character- 
istics we discussed last week. 


At the Convention of the Governour and Council, and 
Representations of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay. 


It having pleased the God of Heaven to mitigate His many 
frowns upon us in the Summer past, with a mixture of some 


very signal Favours, and in the midst of wrath so far to re- - 


member Mercy; That our Indian Enemies have had a check 
put upon their designs of Blood and Spoil; That others have 
not seen their Desires accomplished upon us; and That we 
have such hopes of our God’s adding yet more perfection to 
our Deliverances; Inasmuch also, as the great God hath of 
late raised up such a Defence to the Protestant Religion and 
Interest abroad in the World, especially in the happy acces- 
sion of Their Majesties our Sovereigns, King William and 
Queen Mary to the throne. 

It is therefore Ordered, that Thursday, the nineteenth 
instant, be kept as a Day of THANKSGIVING throughout 
this colony; and all Servile Labour on said Day is hereby 
inhibited: and the several Ministers and Assemblies are 
exhorted to Observe the same, by celebrating the just praises 
of Almighty God, of whose tender Mercies it is that we are 
not consumed. 

Boston, December 3, 4689 
By Order of the Convention 

In 17th century England, Robert Herrick felt thankful and 
wrote a poem. Most of his reasons for rejoicing are clear, but 
you may not know that “unflead” means “uncut.” 


A Thanksgiving to God for His House 


Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is water-proof; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry, 

Where thou my chamber for to ward 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me, while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 
Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by th’ poor, 

Who thither come and freely get 
Good words or meat; 

Like as my parlor, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin 
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Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipped, unflead. 
Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire, 
Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it... 
Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land, 
And giv’st me for my bushel sown 
Twice ten for one. 
Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day; 
Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year, 
The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine. 
All these, and better, thou dost send 
Me to this end: 
That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart, 
Which, fired with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine; 
But the acceptance, that must be, 
My Christ, by thee. 
— Robert Herrick 
More recently, a Jesuit priest, Gerard Manly Hopkins, has 
given us one of the most jubilant Thanksgiving poems ever 
written. Can you think of any “dappled” things omitted? 


Pied Beauty 


Glory be to God for dappled things — 
For skies of couple-color as a brindled cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced — fold, fallow, and plow; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 


Praise Him. 
— Gerard Manley Hopkins 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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four different levels —a top level, 

an everyday level, and a low, even 
a very low level. In dress, for example, 
we have formal clothes for gala oc- 
casions, everyday clothes for general 
wear, old clothes for rough wear, and 
very old clothes to paint the garage in. 
In food, we have celebration feasts, 
average dinners, meatless dinners and 
pickup meals. 

So it is with words. On the top level 
are the words and style needed for dis- 
tinguished occasions; next come the 
good, substantial, standard words that 
we use for first-rate everyday writing 
and talking; lower down is the careless 
language that we use intentionally or 
unintentionally in the easy give and 
take of ordinary chatter. At the bottom 
of the scale is the speech of ignorant 
or uncultivated people. 

These levels of English have been 
labeled, beginning at the top. (1) for- 
mal or literary English, (2) good col- 
lgquial standard English, (3) slovenly, 
careless English, dialect, slang, cant, or 
uncultured English. 

Thus a statement in formal literary 
English might read: 


hi our living is done on three or 


His family had always been impecu- 
nious. 
In standard English this might be: 
His people had always been poor. 


In careless English this would be: 


His folks were always broke. 


It’s very much, you see, like a ques- 
tion of dress tie, school tie, or no tie. 

A writer seldom works all on one 
level. He steps up or down to suit the 


FIT THE WORD 
TO THE OCCASION 


By Agnes N. Bass 


occasion. In composing a serious speech 
on the top level, for example, he may 
find it advisable to reach down for some 
slang phrase of the day, in order to 
startle the front rows into renewed at- 
tention or to delight the gallery. The 
writer of fiction must be acquainted 
with speech on three levels, as, for ex- 
ample, Dickens puts into the mouths 
of his characters the formal rhetoric of 
Micawber, the standard English of 
David Copperfield and the common 
dialect of Peggoty. 

So too the competent student who 
writes good daily themes and letters 
gropes his way up into literary Eng- 
lish — like the competent journalist — 
when he has intense convictions or deep 
feelings to express, and for this he needs 
a wider vocabulary than everyday Eng- 
lish supplies. And the too slangy, gram- 
matically careless student struggles day 
after day to climb into the standard 
everyday level that high school gradu- 
ates must attain. 

The keynote of literary, tormal Eng- 
lish is dignity. Words are chosen care- 
fully and for effect, from a large vocab- 
ulary and from a wide range of al- 
lusions; grammar is exact and conserva- 
tive in matters of usage. At the same 
time the style must be lively. Here is 
a bit of description that I think you will 
agree, answers to this definition: “She 
was a woman of mean understanding, 
little information and uncertain tem- 
per.” This has exactness and distinction. 
Our finest books, our best editorials, our 
quality magazines are written in top- 
level English and surely the best way 
to appreciate it is to read plenty of it. 

Good familiar everyday English is 
the language of the bulk of journalistic 
writing and advertising and of the 
“popular” books and magazines. The 
tone is informal; the vocabulary is that 
of well-informed people. It permits 
short-cuts such as I’ve heard, You'll see 
and disputed idioms such as It’s me. 
This description is in standard English: 
“Rodger Young did not look like a 
storybook soldier. He was short and 
light, with poor eyes and poorer ears, 


and yet he was an expert marksman 
who never faltered on the longest 
march.” 

Poor, careless English is character- 
ized by a very small vocabulary, 
phrases of very limited or slangy.mean- 
ing, commonplace clichés and figures 
of speech and ungrammatical expres- 
sions, such as could of and I seen. It is 
found in the correspondence of “unlet- 
tered” people; also, wherever, as in 
cheap magazines, the writing is aimed 
at people with low standards-of speak- 
ing and thinking or wherever careless 
speech is quoted. A descriptive sentence 
on this level would be: “She was con- 
siderable of a girl.” 

Following are three paragraphs. 
Mark them 1, 2 and 8 according to the 
level of English to which vou consider 
they belong and justify your conclu- 
sions. For what audience is each one 
written? 

“And then, in a fit ot despondency, 
{ placed this small machine in its case 
and carried it to the city. I left it in 
the establishment of a money-lender, 
and walked through the city with fif- 
teen dollars in my pocket. "Was sick of 
being poor.” 


“Just as the Book of Job and the ser- 
mon of Ecclesiastes are, each in its own 
way, supreme histories of man’s lone- 
liness, so do all the books of the Old 
Testament, in their entirety, provide the 
most final and profound literature of 
human loneliness that the world has 
known.” ~ 


“Can't tell. There’s a big spoke on the 
vault. Them iron gates are tough — but 
we might catch it open. It oughta give 
up twenty — maybe thirty grand.” 


w 
You can choose formal-dress, everyday, wW 
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or old-clothes types of words 
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HEN Sunday dinner was over, the 
three of them went out across 
the barn lot through the bright fall 
afternoon. Twelve-year-old Ellen, walk- 
ing between her two big brothers, held 
tightly to a hand of each. She looked 
up at her brother Gene, who'd arrived 
that morning, lean and handsome in 
his captain’s uniform. 

Then she looked at her brother Tom. 
She saw the tendons stiffen <' the open 
throat of his work shirt, saw his red 
face grow redder, and suddenly she was 
frightened. 

A car had come along the road and 
stopped. Three girls in the car waved 
and called, “Gene, oh, Gene! Hello, 
Captain!” 

Ellen stood for a moment looking 
after Gene as he went toward the car. 
Then, running to catch up, she followed 
her brother Tom, who was striding into 
the barn. They went into the room 
where the seed corn was sorted, and 
through a window above a wide table 
they watched Gene talking to the girls. 
Pigeons cooed in the stillness of the 
barn, and outside the windmill creaked. 

“Tom,” Ellen said softly. On her 
brother’s face was an expression she 
had seen only once before. One Satur- 
day afternoon in town she’d waited for 
Tom outside the public library, where 
the draft board was meeting. Tom had 
been in the library a long time that 
afternoon, and Ellen knew he was argu- 
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ing with the Board to let him leave the 
farm and go to war. 

When he came out, there had been 
this same angry, helpless look in his 
eyes. That night Ellen had been awak- 
ened by a sound, and when she went to 
the window she saw Tom walking ba.k 
and forth in the yard. After a time her 
mother had come out the kitchen door 
and gone to him, and Ellen had crept 
back to bed. 

Now, standing at the sorting table 
and looking out across the barn lot, 
Ellen watched Gene talking to the girls 
and heard the girls laughing. Gene had 
always known how to make people 
laugh. He’d always had a joke or a 
story or a trick to play. 

When the car drove away, Gene 
turned and came across toward the 
barn. The sun winked brightly from nis 
silver bars and from the wings above 
the colored ribbons. Ellen saw Tom’s 
hand close among the golden kernels 
of seed corn which filled the broad 
drying tray on the table. 

When Gene entered the seed-corn 
room, he glanced at his brother’s red 
face and started to say something. 

Then, instead, he whistled and looked 
admiringly at the hundreds of ears 
hanging in neat labeled rows on the 
walls. “Say,” he said, “this is some- 


thing.” 


“And Gene,” Ellen put in proudly, 
“even the men at the government ex- 
periment station—they come to Tom for 
advice about seed corn now. And the 
University, they've had Tom—” 

“All right,” Tom said, “all right.” 
But he was looking at Gene, not at 
Ellen. His hands moved among the 
kernels. When Gene came to stand at 
the drying tray, Tom said, “You've got 
no call to rub it in. God knows I tried 
hard enough to go.” His eyes grew 
furious. “And don’t tell me I’m just as 
important here. Don’t you say that to 
me—hear?” 

But Gene seemed not to be listening. 

He was looking at the heaped kernels 
in the drying tray. He scooped up a 
handful and let it trickle out between 
his fingers. Each yellow grain was 
marked with two filaments uf red run- 
ning lengthwise like the veins in a 
leaf. 

“Tom’s got a whole strain marked this 
way,” Ellen said. “It’s his own—one 
he developed all himself. Gene.” 
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BY KURT STEELE 


CORN Tom learned he had done something 
as important as Gene’s job 


“I've seen some like these,” Gene 
said, “when we—” 

“Oh, but you couldn't,” Ellen broke 
in, “because there isn’t—” 

“Where?” Tom demanded. There was 
scorn in his voice. “Nobody else ever 
bred seed corn marked like this. No- 
bedy but me. And I only got it for the 
first time last year. It’s like a trade- 
mark.” He stopped, waited. “Where?” 

Gene ran his fingers through the 
yellow grains veined with crimson. 
“Last ‘spring, Tom,” he said slowly, 
“our wing of the Transport Command 
was flying Lend-Lease material into the 
Ukraine—to flat fertile country like these 
fields of yours. Only those fields had 
been fought over until they looked 
dead.” 

Ellen, running her hands through 
the smooth seed corn shivered and 
looked up at her flyer brother. 

“The people who had lived there,” 
Gene went on quietly, “were coming 
back—to make their dead fields green 
again, raise new herds of stock, and 
bring their country to life.” 

He looked out across the prairie tor 
a moment. “We were flying in material 
to help them build, Tem. My own cargo 
was sacked seed grain and, while they 
were unloading it, one of the sacks 
split and I saw it was corn. It made me 
homesick and I picked up a_ handful 
and dropped it into my pocket.” 

Ellen looked up at her brother Tom. 
The red had left his stiff face. His eyes 
were fixed on the distant courthouse 
tower. ; 

“Then last month,” Gene said, “I flew 
a load of tractor parts in to that same 
town.” He was watching his brother’s 
profile now, and his own gray eyes 
were gentle. “The fields had come to 
life, Tom, and the people had come to 
life. There was corn, Tom—corn you’d 
be proud to see, cribs packed with it, 
fodder for the colts that had been born, 
hogs fattening—” 

“If it was mine,” Tom said, “if it was 
my seed corn, I’d know it.” 

He faced his brother and his dark 
eyes were eager. “If it was marked like 
this it'd have to be mine.” 

“It was yours, Tom. I’ve got some of 
the kernels in my blouse pocket yet.” 

“Marked like these?” 

“Exactly like these. Let’s go in. I'll 
get my blouse and show you.” 

(Concluded on nage 20) 





DO YOUR OWN HOMEWORK 


By Franklin P. Adams 


Here are a ‘few kicks we hope will not apply to you 


Ny AIVETE, pure ignorance, chiseling, the hope of ap- 
pealing to vanity — one of these things, perhaps a mix- 
ture of them, makes persons of all ages and degrees of 
literacy write to anybody who has had his name signed to 
a piece of writing, or is otherwise before the public, and 
ask for enormous favors. I dop’t mean kids who write tor 
autographs and photographs. I mean the students of all 
ages who want you to do their homework. 

What often sounds like a circular letter is most trequently 
received, Celebrated women, like Edna Ferber and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay; celebrated men, like Jack Benny and 
Walter Winchell and Paul Gallico, get dozens of letters a 
month. The letters vary little. They usually begin: “I know 
what a busy person you are, but I am asking you for just 
a few minutes of your time. I am a student in the Dorothy 
Thompson High School, and I have been assigned by my 
English teacher to write about my favorite author. You 
have always been mine. Will you tell me something about 
yourself? How you got started, and what, your methods are, 
and what you think of the younger generation as compared 
with your own. I am very desirous of obtaining a very high 
mark in order to graduate, and so I am appealing to you 
to assist me.” 

Of course, if the student’s English teacher would tell 
her to lay off those refined words, she’d do the girl some 
good. But there is a type — all ages, all sexes — that thinks it 
has to use “very” for emphasis; “desirous,” “obtaining,” and 
similar words. You can’t, these letter writers think, use plain, 
decent words. If the girl’s English teacher would tell her, 
when she is writing somebody asking for a favor, to enclose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope, she would do her a 
favor. Also the girl would usually get a reply. 

After years of getting such letters, you develop such a 
discriminating sense that you almost can tell by the way 
the envelope is addressed whether the letter is worth read- 


ing. You can teli whether the writer has common sense. Es- 
pecially the one who wants to be a professional writer. 

In my years of newspaper work, I got many letters from 
persons who wanted to become writers. To them my ad- 
vice always was to write, or, if the person was far from lit- 
erate, to read. It still is my advice. And when I am asked 
what to read, my answer — which I stole from Aldous Hux- 
ley — is prose and verse. 

There is one sort of querist that infuriates me. [his is 
the boy who wants to go into newspaper work for a year 
or two, in order to get into what he condest#ndingly calls 
“writing.” Him I ask what he thinks reporters, editorial 
writers, book reviewers, critics of music and of the drama 
do. For my experience is that such a lad — who thinks of 
journalism as a slum — will never be any good as a news- 
paperman. I do not mean that some writers of first-rate books 
didn’t get their first experience on a newspaper. But when 
the-Marquands and the Gunthers were newspapermen, they 
didn’t go into it consciously to “get experience.” When they 
started as reporters, it never occurred to them that they 
might not be in it for a long time. 

They used to call me a newspaper romantic. Maybe | 
was; if so, I still am. For newspaperitis is incurable. I still 
think that newspaper work is important, and the late Alex- 
ander Woollcott often quoted me as having said that not 
being on a newspaper was like playing poker for no stakes. 
For I never have read anything that I thought “too good 
for a newspaper.” The next person that tells me that some- 
thing he read in the paper is too good, that it ought to be 
in a magazine, I am going to murder, and take my chance 
with a jury 


Reprinted by permission of Harpers Magazine. 





"Cooked" Books 


By Ida M. Pardue 


VERYBODY knows about cook books, but who ever heard 

of a “cooked” book? 

Not that books were ever cooked to eat. They were 
cooked to read, because long ago, during a paper shortage 
owing to the fact that paper had not yet been invented, 
books were baked in hot ovens like loaves of bread! 

In the time of the ancient Chaldeans, cooked books were 


the only kind known. Each page was a heavy slab of fresh 
tile. The writer cut his message into the tile while it was 
still soft, then he slid it into a hot oven to bake it hard 
and dry. 

Imagine how long it must have taken to write a letter, 
no matter how short! But once written, it was a thing for 
the ages, almost It was waterproof. It would not be torn, 
and it could be stacked with the other correspondence to 
give future scholars something to ponder over. 

In fact, many scholars have pondered over them, and that 
is how we know what little we do about the ancient people 
who cooked their literature. 


‘ 
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IFTEEN - YEAR-OLD Richard 

Davidson has been awarded The 

Round Table’s Certificate of Merit 
for November. 

His monumental “Ode to Victory 
and Peace” exhibits this young poet's 
skill in combining traditional, even 
Biblical, speech with the idioms and 
ideas of today. Admirers of Norman 
Corwin will specially enjoy our 
prize-winning poem. 


Ode to Victory and Peace 


We sing a song tonight. 

Unlike the beating of a heart on some 
dirty soil where men lie buried in num- 
bers like birds in the sun. Unlike a 
mother’s sobs into twilight. Unlike the 
biting of a cannon the mouths and dusts 
of war. They choke my lungs and fill 
my mind with emptiness. The empti- 
ness and silence of death. 

For I have seen men die for this 
moment and like an unflexed muscle fall 
downward into space. 

It is not pleasant. 

It is not wholesome. 

It is not the sacrifice of a dollar or 

conditions at the meat market. 

Let there be music on this day through 
tired eyes for they are lonely with the 
stillness of mist and darkness. For it is 
more than just a casual friendship. The 
living is reluctant today. 

Women unclean and lonely standing on 
the rubble of once-exciting homes sink 
a shoe and shake a lock of hair into 
uncharted memories. 

Unlike a little boy’s screams as he is 
being bled for plasma. 

When all is said and forgotten 

With the burial of the musket and 

the sword. 

Is there but a mere candle burning 

under a blue-star in some window? 

Are there questions above the crowds? 

Is the night filled with strange calls? 

“Hey buddy, ‘heard the news? It’s all 
over”) 


Flowers die and men die and when they 


go 
they leave an echo behind them. 


The dust covers the road. 
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Bitter times and lovely gardens mix well 
with the blood of a sweat-faced sergeant 
lying with his head between his legs. 


(Oh, war was glorious. 

And the battles were many. 

And those who said they hated 
destruction brought it upon the 
world. 

And we lie this night and we 

think of tomorrow and the plan. 

Oh Lord God of the wage cut and 
high tax, 

Of the,moon and of the stars, 

Of the power that arches our 

every movement and living, 

Oh spirit of sacred peace, shine forth 
with an era of new brilliance. 

A peace that can be won only by 
those who made the victory so sweet. 
And oh, the night goes on unaware — 
unafraid and seemingly uninterested. ) 


The streams and rivers like the seasons 
change with the time. 
Let the earth stay fresh as the hills, 


- young as the streams, sweet-smelling as 


the softness of spring. 
Is there not, across from the Bay of 
Frisco, (alive tonight in all its glory) 
Is there not an Isle, a splotch of crosses 
where the river ends? 
There at the crosses and the sea is a 
single portion of an everlasting peace. 
There is hushness in shifting graves. 
There are no celebrations, né Sunday 
suits. The universe is filled with soft 
fragments. 
In the footsteps of night there is a 
thunder of triumph made this afternoon. 
Under the rivets pounding out their song 
of conflict is an undertow of a simple 
flower streaming through, sensing the 
quality of the day. 
(Wait. Above the crowds again we 
hear a murmur: 


@ CHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 


= 


the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will re- 


ceive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of pre- 
vious years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if you 
wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at 
the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The 
material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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My boy isn’t coming home. What 
is this day of triumph without his 
friendly smile? Only dryness fills fny 
heart. ) 

A banner unfurled to paradise and in- 

corporated in the stone graves of Stalin- 
grad. 

Is fear not my friend? 

We have shattered the sleep of your 

tongue. Are we becoming remorseful on 

this day of victory? 

Thoughtful, perhaps? 
(For what have we gained, oh godly 
warrior? The shield buried too with 
the musket and sword.) 


Children play where my love haunts. 

They laugh and free me from my aching. 

The cries of the avengeful are dark cries 

that sing in alleys and play with de- 

struction. 

And they let the world fall upon them. 
(Can they cry to us, “remember?” 
As if we could forget. 

Is there a naked footprint in 

the sand, casting its shadow across 
the face of a sick universe? 

The usual flocks across an English 
meadowside gaze into a victor’s sun, 
And solitude came at ebon time. 
And it is reasonable to assume that 
the same goes for a hundred and one 
nations helmed and harnessed into a 
tranquil twilight. ) 

Is there justice in the air? 

For what was won at Cherbourg to be 

lost at Potsdam? 

To you for whom Cassino was.just a 

word, are but lives intended? 

There will be no talk of searching, for 

we have the answer. 

For it is the living must remember the 

lengthy hour that lies before us. Swiftly 

it is with us now. Let us see the field: 
ripe with wheat, the harvesting of Au- 

tumn. . 

Let there be peace in us. 

Let not the world stumble at our feet 

again 

Cover us warmly and sleep well on the 

bed of peace. 


Richard Davidson, 15 


Waller High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Stella Goldberg, teacher 
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1. WHO WROTE IT? 


Each line or phrase listed below is 
taken from (a) the Bible, or (b) the 
first Thanksgiving proclamation, or (c) 


’ Gerard Manly Hopkins’ poem, “Pied 


Beauty.” Identify the source of each by 
writing the correct letter after it. 

1. “Let us come before His presence 
with thanksgiving. . . .” 

2. “Others have not seen their De- 
sires accomplished upon us.” 

3. “He fathers-forth whose beauty is 
past change: Praise him.” 

4. “Great God hath of late raised up 
such a Defense to the Protestant Re- 
hgion.” 

5. “Glory be to God for dappled 
things —” 

6. “The whole earth is full of His 
glory.” 


‘'. HAVE YOU THE FACTS? 


In “The Time of Thanksgiving” Mr. 
Fast tells you about several thanksgiv- 
ings. The paragraph below is adapted 
from his article. Fill in the blanks. 

The year 1631 was a black year in 
the Colony. When 
the people turned on their leader he 
decreed a day of . Thirteen 
years later men 250 miles south and 
west, in the settlement of —— 

on Island, also set 
aside a day for public thanksgiving. 











Eight times during the American Revo- 


lution the Congress set aside 
specific days of thanksgiving. 


iil, THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 


After you have read “Seven Grains 
of Corn” underline the word or phrase 
that best completes each sentence. 

1. The main character of the story is 
(a) Ellen; (b) Gene; (c) Tom. 

2. When Tom strode into the barn 
his strongest feeling was one of (a) 
anger; (b) jealousy; (c) loneliness. 

3. Ellen didn’t put the beans in her 
brother’s pocket because she felt (a) 
hopeless; (b) afraid; (c) ashamed. 


IV. COVERING THE GROUND 


How thoroughly do you read Scho- 
lastic each week? Test yourself and 
find out. Here are the titles of six stories 
or articles in this week’s issue: (a) The 
Fear of Kelly; (b) Fit the Word to the 
Occasion; (c) O Give Thanks; (d) An- 
other Man’s Poison; (e) The Time of 
Thanksgiving; (f) Seven Grains ot 
Corn. Each item in the list below de- 
scribes the content of a story or article. 
Write the correct letter after each one. 

1. The truth is mistaken fvv a lie. 

2. The uuthoi speaks for himself. 

3. The central idea of the article is 
supported by quotations from the writ- 
ings of three Englishmen. 









4. The author uses little known facts 
of American history to explain Amer- 
icans to themselves. 

5. Reality finally triumphs over de- 
ceptive imaginings. 

6. You are given a yardstick with 
which to measure your skill in express- 
ing yourself, 


V. STUMP THE EXPERT 


Here’s a letter from Bugs at last. It 
came last week but the quiz page was 
already full. I red-penciled 12 mistakes 
and sent the letter back to him. How 
many do you find? (Remember that I 
don’t count incomplete sentences, slang, 
or punctuation. Spelling counts.) 

Dear Miss T. 

Remember me? You've stoped ex- 
pecting to hear from me by now I 
guess. I meant to write but oh boy just 
between you and I have things been 
jumping. Hold everything. {i been 
coaching the scrub team You didn’t 
know I was that good did you? 

I’ve worked out a slick way to do my 
homework. Pete and me do it together. 
He’s the boy who you saw aroun. with 
me at the club last summer. Remember 
him falling off of the bleechers cheering 


‘when I won the cup? 


I guess I might as well give you the 
big mews you asked for. I did pretty 
good on the grammer test this month 
That don’t mean I passed but some of 
the fellows got worse grades than me 
You're right. F should’ve stuck to our 
bargain and wrote more often. No more 
football after this week. Then I concen- 
trate. You wait. 
bugs 





Seven Grains of Corn 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Gene was turning away from the 
sorting tray when his brother suddenly 
gripped his wrist. 

Ellen’s hand clenched in the heaped 
grain and she jumped back from be- 
tween them, frightened. 

Tom’s face was a furious red again. 
“That’s a lie,” he said. “That’s a story 
you made up because you feel sorry for 
me.” Slowly he forced Gene’s hand 
open. Five golden grains showed in 
Gene’s palm. Tom nodded. “You were 
going to put these in your blouse pocket 
and pretend—” 

“Ellen,” Gene said, “go get my 
blouse. It’s hanging in my closet. Bring 
it here”—he spoke carefully as if every 
word were important—“so that Tom can 
see—what is in the pocket.” 

Her heart pounded as she ran across 


the barn lot, into the house and up to 
Gene’s room. She trembled as she‘ took 
his khaki blouse from the hanger. 

Then she opened her hand and 
looked at the grains of corn she’d seized 
as she jumped back from the tray. 

She felt the blood leap hot and 
throbbing in her face as she fumbled 
with the button on the left blouse 
pocket. Gene had seen her seize the 
kernels. He trusted her to put them 
in the pocket, so he must. . . . But all 
at once shame and a sense of disloyalty 
swept her. Tom’s seed corn was his 
pride, his very life. 

How could she do this to him? To 
cheat him this way. . . . No, she could 
not. She flung the kernels out the open 
window and then she ran out of the 
room with the blouse. 

Her two brothers stood as she had 
left them-—silent, waiting. She met 
Gene’s quick, questioning glance, and, 
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because in that instant a new and dit- 
ferent disloyalty shook her, she could 
only throw Gene the blouse and stand 
trembling while he handed it to Tom. 

She saw Tom’s hand slip in under 
the flap of the blouse pocket, saw his 
mouth stiffen and his eyes leap up to 
meet Gene's. His hand came from the 
pocket a fist. The blouse slipped to the 
floor. 

“Tom,” she cried, “don’t, Tom. Gene 
didn’t mean—” 

Then she saw the fingers of the fist 
unfold slowly, and with amazement and 
a sweeping rush of love and pride she 
saw seven dusty kernels lying in Tom’s 
palm, seven of his golden kernels of 
seed corn come back from half around 
the world, each with its delicate tell- 
tale crimson filaments. 


Reprinted by permission of This Week 
and the author. Copyright 1945 by The 
New York Tribune, Inc. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Installment 


Jakey Halliday, a third-grader in 
the small town of Inverness, was a 
happy boy until the word got around 
that the ferocious Kelly was about 
to become the superintendent of 
schools. Before school had even 
started, Kelly had replaced the im- 
aginary Indians, bandits, and mur- 
derers who pursued the boys at play, 
and when the new superintendent 
finally appeared, in the flesh, Jakey 
was more frightened than ever. Kelly 
was a big, gray man, formidable- 
looking to, Jakey. The boy’s fear 
grew so that he dreaded going down 
into the cellar, and especially he 
dreaded coming home from school 
along the street where Kelly lived. 
The boys said he used an iron bar to 
beat offenders instead of a rubber 
hose, and that he had a spanking ma- 


i; 


chine in his office. Jakey was almost 
destroyed by his fear; his only salva- 
tion was that he could forget the 
terror of Kelly while he read. He 
read more and more, but away from 
his books he was never easy. One day 
he was palsied by hearing Kelly re- 
buke the big boys. What would he do 
to a little one like Jakey? 


ing during’ a morning’s recess. 

Again it was the big kids. They had 
done something; Mr. Kelly had seen 
them. Even the big kids were afraid of 
Mr. Kelly. 

Soon a wild rumor was whispered 
from child to child, throug! streets and 
across the playground. Yes, they said, 
it was Muggy Dunbar. Muggy the 
Great, the terror of the eighth grade; 
Muggy, whose father hammered out 
horseshoes in a_ blacksmith shop. 
Muggy Dunbar, who had beaten the 


T® great voice: he heard it boom- 


PART I 


soul of resistance out of every boy who 
lived north of Division Street and east 
of Seneca, who was said to have threat- 
ened a pool-hall proprietor with his 
pocket knife when ordered from the 
pool-hall doorway. Muggy Dunbar with 
his dirty fists, his thick neck and loose 
blue lips! An avenging Fate named 
Kelly had overwhelmed him. 

Some said that Muggy was twisting 
a boy’s arm; some, that he was being 
mean to the Crawford girls; some, that 
— no one knew just what he had been 
doing; no two people could tell an iden- 
tical story. But the hand of Kelly had 
come down and seized him by the 
shoulder. Kelly had taken Muggy Dun- 
bar into his office and had closed the 
door. 

No child knew what ghastliness Kelly 
practiced on his victim. They knew only 
that Muggy Dunbar was a changed 
creature thereafter. Some fury seemed 
to have gone out of his face. Inverness 
never would be the same town when 


bai ily 


Jakey discovered that the fear torturing him was an utterly unreasoning thing 


By Mackinlay Kantor 
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Muggy did not swagger viciously along 
its streets. Thus Kelly was endowed 
with a new art, as if he had changed 
the times and seasons, had swerved 
planets in their course. 

~ The first week of December came, 
some centuries after the warm days 
when Kelly had arrived. During the 
panicky lifetimes he had lived since 
then, Jakey Halliday had read a great 
many printed words. Books had become 
his passion. 

But there: was nothing he could read 
in the sky above him, this éarly De- 
cember — no hope or reassurance except 
the certainty of snowflakes at noon and 
deeper snow by night. Flakes shone 
like dirty scraps against the paler sky, 
turning to white only when they came 
closer to Jakey’s eyes and whisked 
against his face as he hurried to school 
after his lunch. 

Then abided warmth, the banging of 
red-painted steam pipes along the walls, 
the rattle of a loose window on the west, 
ind Miss Purvis’ voice. 

They were to write sentences using 
the ‘words she would list on the black- 
board. Jakey’s stub pencil scratched 
with the rest, rubbing against coarse- 
lined paper and building his sentences 
seriously and sadly. 


“I have not got a dog. 
Rain is good for grass and things. 
In winter we go on sleds.” 


Those were his sentences; he had 
completed them. He dreamed off into 
space, while slower pupils toiled on. He 
saw the snow speeding past window- 
panes. And then he was no longer con- 
scious of windows or room or snow; he 
lived only in a void, where eternally he 
listened for slow and ponderous steps 
in the dark hallway and waited for a 
tall gray shape to rise and march against 
him. 

“Jakey. Jakey Halliday.” 

He blinked. Someone was standing 
veside Miss Purvis’ desk. A girl —a big 
girl with snowflakes melting on her knit 
cap and scarf. She had brought a note 
ty Miss Purvis, as the big children from 
the Old Building sometimes did; and 
aow she was gone, leaving a motherly 
smile for the rows of infants so helpless 
before her, so dependent on the strength 
aud wisdom of their elders. 

“lakey,” said Miss Purvis, rising and 
tucking her shirtwaist in carefully above 
her wide belt. “Class, please ‘keep order. 
Be sure you have your words correctly 
used. Jakey, have you written your sen- 
tences?” 

He had. 

“Then come with me.” She took him 
into the cloakroom. 


The cloakroom was reserved for the 
sick or recalcitrant. It was not a place 
where nice things happened to you. 
Children went there because they were 
naughty and were sent there, or some- 
times in emergencies because they were 
ill. There was a low lavatory against the 
wall. 

Miss Purvis bent down, rustling 
starchily in wais. and petticoats. She 
took Jakey’s cap and coat from a hook. 
“Now,” she said brightly, “you are to go 
over to Mr. Kelly’s office.” 

The long cloakroom slanted and 
danced. Jakey felt the wall pressing 
against the back of his head. At last 
the floor leveled beneath him. Miss Pur- 
vis was still smiling; she was humming 
a little, too. She took him by one limp 
and unresisting arm and began to help 
him with his coat. He could not help 
himself. She put the little blue coat on 
him and buttoned it firmly. 

“Do you know where Mr. Kelly’s 
office is, Jakey?” 

“1” 

“Well, it’s easy to find. Ask anyone 
you meet in the hall.” 

He could make no sound. Miss Purvis 
saw the red yarn mittens that dangled 
below his sleeves, and she squeezed 
them up over the formless putty of his 
hands. She drew his cap down to cover 
the yellow hair. A red knit stocking 
cap it was, and she even draped the 
long tassel across his shoulder. 

“Now, if schoo] isn’t over when Mr. 
Kelly is through with you, you are to 
come back here. But if it is past three 
thirty, you may go home.” 

She kissed him on the tight rim of 
stocking cap; she put her hands behind 
his shoulders and set him in motion. 
He went into the hall. He could hear 
his shoes making a regular tap, tap, tap 
along the wooden floor, and then they 
struck a different note as he went down 
three warped steps to the vestibule. He 
turned the knob and bent his small 
weight against the door. ~ 

He was out in the snow, and the 
whining wind caught the door and 
slammed it behind him. A cold, long 
sidewalk, already twisting with its little 
drifts of dry snow, stretched toward 
the Old Building. 

Jakey had no notion of flight, no 
dream of sanctuary to be achieved by 
any means. When a teacher told you to 
go to the Old Building, to go to Mr. 
Kelly’s office, you had to go. 

On the north side of the Old Build- 
ing, around its bricky angles, wind came 
upon Jakey with suggestive fury; salty 
snow stung his eyes. He found the metal 
doorknob, cold even through a layer of 
red yarn. He struggled. long, and at last 
made a crack and slid through it. Dark 


with gloom, a cave of hissing steam, 
smelling of wet wool and chalk dust, 
the main hall of the Old Building was 
before him. 

Jakey looked about. There were 
doors; some were open, some were 
closed. He did not know. His feet 
tapped up one side of the big cave and 
halted before a stairway and then 
turned back again. Behind him a dodér 
opened, and grownup footfalls came 
close. 

“Hello.” He looked up into a face 
that bent far above him — up past long 
trousers, tall legs? a tremendous length 
~€ yellow sweater. It was one of the 
big mén from high school. “Looking for 
something?” | 

Jakey’s shaking jaws got the words 
out; the K sound stuck in his throat. 

“Mr. Kelly’s office? It’s right upstairs. 
Come on, I'll show you.” 

Jakey crawled the stairs behind the 
high-school man. He chattered out 
something about the first floor — he re- 
membered the window — it was said to 
be the first floor. 

“Oh,” said the man, “that’s just the 
book room. His real office is up here.” 

There was an open door, a very tall 
door, and a certain amount of light 
came from windows beyond it. The 
high-school man rapped against the 
doorjamb, and then, stretching his neck, 
peered inside. 

“T guess he’s not here — probably 
gone over to the East Building. Did 
somebody send you?” 

“Teacher sent me.” 

“He'll be back pretty soon. You'd 
probably better sit down and wait.” 

Now the man had gone away. Jakey 
Halliday sat alone in Kelly’s office. 

He crouched on the edge of a chair; 
he must take off his stocking cap. He 
pulled it loose and could feel his hair 
standing every which way, yet he dared 
not lift a hand to smooth it. He thought: 
“That’s it. No, no, it’s only a typewriter 
thing.” His gaze crawled past the type- 
writer and on past another desk and 
table and more books. 

And then he saw it. Or was that it — 
the same machine that Spider and Benjy 
Decker had seen through the window 
downstairs? Maybe it was brought up 
here. Maybe Kelly kept the spanking 


’ machine downstairs sometimes and then 


brought it up here. Maybe he brought it 
up here only when he was planning to 
use it. 

Jakey dared not look again. But even 
so he saw the great wheel that could be 
twisted. 

Heat drifted out of the walls. and 
enfolded him. From a distant point 
came the squeal and hissing of steam. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s One of literally hundreds of experiments inspired by 
highest air routes can be simulated in this modern Curtiss-Wright’s constant search for perfection, and 
high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright designed to insure smoother flight in luxurious. trans- 
engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems... ports such as the Curtiss Commando, 


The little rooms where new worlds are made 


All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly in a room... 
at his work table... thinking. 

So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches of a 
machine that would enable men to fly. 

And so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 

where scientists and engineers 

work unceasingly, in single- 

minded dedication to the 
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Incredible stresses test the stamina of 
Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
test cell every type of propeller vibration 
can be duplicated—to assure the dependa- 
bility of the Curtiss variable pitch revers- 
ible propellers that provide new freedom 
from noise, new braking features for trans- 
port planes. 


cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 
search tor new and better ways of air transportation. From thtse 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits ot faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 
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| % take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 
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He's watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose FIRST IN FLIGHT 


For future developments of the air age, whatever torm they may 


changing color patterns determine the strength - “ 
of materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone ‘ 
engine... another assurance of reliability devel- U r | 5 Ss YS- r | g 
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vast opportunities for you in the new age of 
trade, travel and communication. 
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BOY dates GIRL. 


OU couldn’t live without ’em, and 
you can’t live with ’em peacefully 
— your family. 

Your parents clamp down on you 
about ‘such things as dates and cur- 
few hours. Bud makes fun of your 
friends. And Dimps— well, she’s 
Public Pest No. 1. It would take 
more than DDT to get rid of her! 

It isn’t that you don’t like them. 
Your family are nice folks sometimes 
— when they see things your way. 
But most of the time you’re feuding. 
What to do about it? 


Q. Parents seem to live in “another 
world.” Isn't a girl of sixteen old enough 
to make her own decisions about dates 
and curfew hours? 


A. Not if her parents turn thumbs 
down! And if they turn thumbs down, 
it may be partly the girl’s fault. 

Sixteen birthdays do not automati- 
cally make you grown-up. You can be 
grown-up at fourteen. You can be child- 
ish at twenty. It’s up to you to prove 
yourself an adult. 

Don’t complain that you're treated 
“like a child,” if you really act like one 
at home. Don’t complain that your par- 
ents are old-fashioned if you've failed 
tc do your part in keeping them up-to- 
date. 

The cause of most family feuds is 
lack of give-and-take, which means lack 
of understanding. There are always 
two sides to every question and, unless 
you understand both sides, your opin- 
ion isn’t worth much. 

You say your parents live in “an- 
other world.” That’s probably true. It’s 
an adult world—a _ world . weighted 
with bills, housework, and problems. 
How much interest do you show in 
their world? How well do you under- 
stand it? 

Have you asked your parents to ex- 
plain to you the family budget? Do you 
do your part in holding down expendi- 
tures? 

Do you take any responsibility in the 
running of the household? Do you help 
with the daily chores—and without 
being nagged about it? Do you offer to 
take care of the younger kids, so your 
parents can have a movie or bowling 
date sometimes? 

If you can answer yes to these ques- 
tions, then you have one leg to stand 
on in your argument that you're grown- 


up. But you still need your parents’ 
understanding of your world. Do you 
keep them “on the outside” or do you 
help them to look in? 

High school today is very different 
from what it was in their day. Do you 
tell your parents about it? Do you tell 
them about science or home eck lab? 
About your book report or the speech 
you made in Oral English? About your 
class meeting, the assembly program, 
the football game, or band practice? Do 
you tel] them about your friends and 
why you like them? Do you invite your 
friends to your home and _ introduce 
them to your parents? 

And, finally, are you a responsible 
person? Do you follow through on 
promises? If you say your homework 
will be done by seven-thirty, is it? If 
you say you'll be home at eleven, are 
you? 

Your answers to these questions are 
the answer to your question. 


Q. My family, particularly my older 
brother, always object to the friends I 
choose. What can I do about it? 


A. Give your friends a better build- 
up to your family. Tell them that Tina 
is a whiz on the tennis courts, has a 
wonderful sense’ of humor, and has 
helped you learn to dance. Tell them 
that Tom made the touchdown run at 


the game Saturday, that he’s a member 
of the Science Club and wants to be a 
radar expert. 

Then see that your family meet your 
friends and talk to them — not while 
you're taking a bath, but when you're 
there to steer the conversation. Your 
boy friend may be tops on the subject 
of radar but, if you aren’t there to keep 
Dad off the subject of taxes, he doesn't 
have much chance of making a hit 
with the family. 


Q. Is it okay to take your little sister 
along on a movie date? 


A. Not if you want more dates with 
the same boy! Try to avoid such com- 
plications by advance planning. If there 
are certain nights in the week when 
you are the Kid Sis keeper, don’t make 
movie dates for that night. Don’t make 
any dates for that night, unless your bf. 
understands The Situation—and ac- 
cepts it. 

If Kid Sis turns out to be a last- 
minute emergency, better revise your 
plans and make it a stay-at-home date. 
You'll have to grin and bear it, until 
she gets sleepy, but that’s better than a 
threesome date for the whole evening! 
At least, your b.f. thinks so. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 





SAN ANTONIO (Warner Bros. 

“iM Produced by Robert Buckner. 4 
Directed by David Butler.) ‘Ty I 

11 


San Antonio is your old friend, the ri 
Western, all dressed up. The fancy || 
dress includes technicolor, stars like tH 
Errol] Flyng and Alexis Smith, and the TTY 
most roaring, smashing gunfight that 
has hit the screen in some months. 

The story concerns the 1887 feud 
between the Texas cattlemen and a 
band of ruthless outlaw rustlers. Clay 
Hardin (Errol Flynn) is head of the 
group of stubborn cattlemen who re- 
fuse to give up their rights. Much 
bloodshed occurs before the head of 
the rustlers is killed. The action takes 
place on the site of the Alamo, where 
Texans first fought for liberty. 

None of the plot is new. And like 
most Westerns, there is more action 
than acting. 













THE HOUSE | LIVE IN (RKO 
“Short Subject. Produced by 
Frank Ross.) 


One of the things in which Frank 
Sinatra is most interested is teaching 
young people to get along with other 
races and religions. He has talked to 
youth groups in many cities. Frank 
Ross, a Hollywood producer, heard of 
these talks. He persuaded Sinatra that 
he could reach a much larger audience 
if he put his ideas into a short movie. 

So, keep an eye peeled for The 
House I Live In. Sinatra talks straight 
from the shoulder to a bunch of tough 
kids who are picking on another boy. 
He tells them what it means to be an 
American instead of a Nazi. 

He not only talks well, but he sings 
well. We hope to see more pictures like 
this. 


Frank Sinatra in The House !| Live In. 





THE SUN ALWAYS 
SHINES WHEN ROY 
IS ON THE BEAM / 


And once again it’s adventure, song and 
romance in the year’s gayest music-and- 
action entertainment! 


featuring 
GEORGE “GABBY” HAYES 
and DALE EVANS 
HARDIE ALBRIGHT - mancanet DUMONT + ROY BARCROFT 
ed BOB NOLAN 
and THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 



































































CARTRIDGES « SHOT SHELLS 


“| TOLD YOU A BEGINNER 
COULD DO IT” 


Many of America’s leading marks- 
men once were lucky to get on the 
paper—until someone showed them 
how. The quickest way to learn to 
shoot is to organize a team. 


Ask your school coach to send for 
the Small Bore Rifle Handbook. It 
shows a beginner how to learn in 
five days to aim steadily ... and it 
answers hundreds of questions about 
this great sport and the guns and 
ammunition that make it possible. 
The Handbook can be had without 
charge or obligation by writing to 
Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois. Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 


Expert shooters prefer 
Western World Champion 
ammunition—Xpert 22's for all 
around shooting, Super Match 
Mark Il for close competition. 


The general design of the Model 75 
Winchester target rifle is very much like 
that of the world-famous Model 52... 
and has many Model 52 advantages. 
It’s a man’s size rifle, dependably accu- 
rate and priced within the means of 
most target shooters. 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


DIVISION OF 
—_s a 


¢ TRAPS AND TARGETS 








GUN TALK 














EXT time you visit your school rifie 

range, keep your ears open. You'll 
hear a lot of talk that won’t make sense 
— stuff about “going clean,” “’dobies,” 
and flyers. 

Shooters have a language all their 
own. And a fascinating lingo it is. Here 
is some honest-to-goodness gun jive: 

Dry shooting: Practice with an un- 
loaded rifle. 

Cross-fire: Shot fired by a shooter on 
some target other than his own. 

*Dobies: Bronze medals. 

Doping: Estimating the effect of the 
wind, 

Flyer: A shot hole widely separated 
on the target from the other more 
closely grouped shot holes. 

Going clean: A perfect score. 

Hang-fire: A cartridge which is not 
discharged immediately. 

Hasty sling: A rapid method of using 
the gun sling to steady the rifle. 

Key-hole: The irregular hole made 
in the target by a bullet which tumbles 
end over end in flight. 

Nipper: A shot hole which just barely 
touches a scoring ring. 

Pinwheel: A shot striking the exact 
center of the target. 

Plinking: Informal shooting at tin 
cans, stumps, etc. 

Spotting scope: A telescope near the 
shooter used to detect the position of 
shot holes on the target. 

X-ring: An additional circle placed 
inside the ten ring of certain targets, 
making it possible to decide between 
tie scores without changing the total 
scores. The shooter with the most X-ring 
hits, wins. 

Once you start shooting, you—will 
want to know the different parts of the 
rifle, Study the drawing in this column. 

Some gun, eh kid? 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


If you are a member of a school 
Rifle Club that is interested in holding 
an Interscholastic Tournament, see your 
coach or athletic director. He may re- 
ceive free materials and awards by en- 
rolling your school in the Scholastic 
intramural Rifle Tournament. Entry may 
be obtained by writing to Scholastic 
Coach, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 














The Fear of Kelly 
(Continued) 


Outside, wind and snow went by; a 
window rattled: just as the windows 
rattled in Number 3. Jakey crawled 
farther back into the deep leather chair. 
If he sat there absolutely motionless, if 
he did not move when Kelly appeared, 
perhaps Kelly would go away. Perhaps, 
like certain animals Jakey had heard of, 
Kelly could see his prey only when it 
moved. 

Walls, books— with blue and black 
and red bindings. Other books of no 
color, old books. They shivered and 
buzzed, and the steam hissed on and 
on. The narcotic heat went higher, an 
Jakey’s listless fingers unfastened the 
buttons of his coat, moving creepily and 
halting now and then as he listened for 
a tread in the hall. He tipped his head 
back against the leather. It would be 
easier to sit that way, motionless. 

For a long time his heels were frozen, 
tense and painful, against the chair. At 
last, as exhaustion claimed his body, the 
heels dangled loose; idly he felt them 
swinging, and idly he dreamed of snow 
and winter wind, and of a great build- 
ing that opened its heart and let him 
mount emancipated beyond the reach 
of Kelly ... beyond.... 

Far in his soaring slumber, he heard 
the step. Yet he could not stiffen or 
wholly awaken before a great furry 
shape was fairly through the door, be- 
fore it shook its arms and head and 
made a rough, rumbling sound, the 
sound of.a bass voice coming into 
warmth out of the cold: Boo-twoo-woo- 
woo-woo. 

Jakey Halliday stood in the middle of 
the floor. The chair was far behind him. 
He had leaped that far, but he could not 
leap again. 

The deep voice said, “Well!” and 
then there was a pause. 

Kelly was not alone. Another man, 
with gleaming glasses, was behind him. 

“Were you waiting to see me?” 

“Ah —” 

The shaggy length of fur came off, 
with all the snowflakes melted, and 
Kelly removed his fur cap as well. “I 
believe,” said Kelly, “that you have been 
asleep.” 

“Ah—” 

Kelly’s voice rumbled on: “Let me 
take your coat, Mr. Spangler. I'll put 
it over here to dry.” From incredible 
height he grinned down at the cringing 
thing before him. 

“What is your name? I remember. 
You are Jakey.” His voice lived in sub- 
terranean dens within his body and 
came rumbling out after the manner of 

(Concluded on next page) 


ORIS couldn’t make up her mind 
about teaching. Her parents, both of 
whom had taught school, urged her to 
become a teacher. But Doris wasn’t very 
‘enthusiastic, because she had a flair for 
art. 

Her dream of becoming a famous ar- 
tist was somewhat dimmed by fear of 
the competition she would be sure to 
face in making a living. But, when she 
was graduated from high school, she en- 
tered a teachers college and took all the 
art courses offered. She still hoped for 
the opportunity, some day, of opening 
her own studio. 

At the end of her four college years 
Doris was offered a job, teaching art, in 
a medium-sized city school system. She 
accepted the position and to her sur- 
prise, liked it. She became interested in 
her students and profited by their ideas. 
She found time to illustrate a book and 
sketched her pupils into the pictures. 
Finding self-expression in her favorite 
field of work, she was completely satis- 
fied with her job. 

If you look upon teaching as class- 
room work only, you're near-sighted. 
Professional workers in education may 
be superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, specialists, psychologists, doctors, 
nurses, librarians, music supervisors, 
athletic coaches, and all of the other 
officials and workers needed to carry on 
school activities. 


Wanted: 100,000 Teachers 


Teaching is the largest profession. In- 
dividuals in professional education in 
the United States in 1930-40 numbered 
1,170,593, or approximately one third 
of all professional and semiprofessional 
workers combined. Normally about 
100,000 new recruits are needed to 
teach each year. 

You must be at least 18 years of age 
to teach, but older teachers are gen- 
erally preferred. Working conditions in 
schools are generally agreeable, and the 
community life of a teacher is pleasant. 
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To teach or not to teach! 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


Salaries, when compared with wartime 
wages, are low. However, many towns 
are raising the pay of their teachers, as 
shown by the following figures: The 
average annual salary paid teachers in 
1940-41 was $1,470; in 1941-42 it was 
$1,507; and in 1942-43 it was $1,599. 


Training for the Job 


Teachers prepare for their profession 
by attending a teachers college or a de- 
partment of education in a university. 
Your state department of education will 
supply you with a list of approved 
teacher-training institutions, and you 
will find several not very far from your 
community. Admission to one of these 
colleges usually requires graduation 
from an accredited high school with 15 
or 16 units of credit: 5-10 in academic 
subjects; 2-4 in English; 1-3 in mathe- 
matics, natural science, history and so- 
cia] sciences; 2-3 in foreign language. 

In each state a teacher must secure 
a teacher’s certificate to teach in public 
schools. Certificates are not transferable 
from one state to another. Graduates of 
approved teacher-training schools are 
granted teachers’ certificates without ex- 
amination. 

Teachers organize into many local, 
state, and national associations. The 
largest of these is the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. with a total mem- 
bership of more than 200,000 teachers. 

If you are considering teaching as a 
career, ask yourself the following ques- 
tions: Would you like to teach? Do you 
get along well with people? Do you like 
children? Are you able to explain things 
well to somebody else? Is your back- 
ground and training likely to be satis- 
factory? Do you have patience and tact? 
Are you serious of purpose? De you 
plan your work? What phase of educa- 
tion or teaching would you prefer? 














The Fear of Kelly 
(Concluded) 


earthquakes and thunder. “I was look- 
ing at your report cards, Jakey. Why 
don’t you take off your coat?” 

He took coat and flannel scarf and 
mittens from the jellied mass that Jakey 
had become. There was the crunch of 
chairs and men sitting in them. 

“Only three short months!” said 
Kelly to Mr. Spangler. “I hope you will 
incorporate this in your report to the 
State.” The resonant words continued — 
most of them made no sense to Jakey’s 
ears. They were words he never could 
understand: systems, phonetics, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Kelly swung around and, rising, sat 
down again in the deep leather chair. 
Kelly’s bronze hand came out; he put 
fingers around Jakey’s shoulder and 
drew the boy closer and closer, until he 
was prisoned by the gray legs, the long 
tree trunks of legs. 

“Jakey,” said Kelly, “what do you 
want to be when you grow up?” 

The boy shook his giddy head. 

“You don’t know? Maybe someday 
you will know. My big son Dennis is 
going to be a doctor.” He said to Mr. 


Spangler: “Jakey doesn’t know what he 
is going to be when he’s grown-up. But 
just now, he is a reader. Do you remem- 
ber what your marks were in the first 
grade, Jakey? In reading? You got F's 
and P’s, That means Fair and Poor. But 
this year you have been learning to 
read in a new way. And do you know 
what your marks are now? You get E’s, 
Jakey. E’s for Excelient! Now I want 
you to read for Mr. Spangler.” 

One enormous paw had drawn a 
thick book from the shelf, the other had 
swept around Jakey and had.lifted him 
upon Kelly’s lap. 

There was a rustle of paper, and 
then, not too close before his eyes, the 
finger of Kelly pointed to lines on a 
page — printed lines. 

The child could not hold his gaze 
upon the page. He lifted his head, and 
then a palsied hand made its way over 
the top of the book, pointing. “What is 
that?” 

“What?” said Mr. Kelly. “Where?” 

“The — the machine.” 

Mr. Kelly’s .ponderous jaws moved, 
so near Jakey’s head. “That is a letter 
press. If you read for us like a good 
boy, I will show you how it works, 
after you are through. Now, please bear 
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in mind, Mr. Spangler,” the ringing 
tones went on, “that this boy is only 
seven years old. He is unfamiliar with 
the text confronting him.” He said: 
“Read, Jakey! If you come to a hard 
word, I will help you.” 

The boy’s eyes glued against the 
page. At first he could not construct a 
syllable with his mouth, although he 
tried. Then he made an s sound. 

“So — have — I — heard — and — do 
— in — part — be —’” 

“Believe.” 

‘ ‘Believe it. But, look — 
rus — 

Kelly whispered: “Russet. That means 
red. Reddish.” 

“Russet man-tle clad, walks — o’er — 
the dew of yon high east-ern hill: Break 
we our watch up.’” 

Suddenly Jakey thought of breaking 
a watch. If he had a watch, if he ever 
owned one, he would not break it. He 
heard a chuckle steal out of Kelly’s 
mouth — a genial and satisfied chuckle. 

“‘And, by my ad —’” 

“Advice.” 

““Advice, let us im-part what we 
have seen tonight un-to young Ham- 
let-—’” 

Kelly whispered: “He was a prince, 
Jakey. Hamlet was a prince. Of Den- 
mark.” 

““For upon my life, this spir-it, dumb 
to us, will speak to him.’” 

He felt Kelly’s hand moving across 
his yellow hair, and somehow he knew 
that Kelly was smoothing the tufts that 
stood disordered. He read on, with Mr. 
Spangler bowing and nodding, pleased, 
beyond the open book; and Jakey’s 
head sank back willingly against Kelly’s 
chest, as he continued reading. 
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What Is This, Dear? 


A pretty bride was much annoyed by 
her husband’s presence in the kitchen 
while she was preparing dinner. And 
when he accidentally knocked her cook 
book to the floor, she flared up. : 

“Now, look what you’ve done. You’ve 
lost the place and I haven’t the least 
idea what I’m cooking!” 

Pathfinder 
Down on the Farm 


The city girl was on her first visit to 
the country. She was anxious to show 
that she was not altogether ignorant of 
rural conditions. When a dish of honey 
was set before her on the breakfast 
table, she saw her opportunity. 

“Oh,” she observed carelessly, “I see 


you keep a bee.” 
Zion Herald 
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an editorial 


“The United Nations 


Organization won't work...” 


HERE will be another world war 

“in our lifetime.” So speaks a large 

section of the youth of our country — 
American high school students. 

From their classrooms these students 
saw the birth of the United Nations 
Organization in San Francisco. They 
know its prime objective is to prevent 
future wars. They have seen its fum- 
bling efforts to lay a foundation for 
lasting peace. ‘They say UNO won't 
work. 

The Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, has 
just completed a nation-wide poll of 
90,036 high school students. The ques- 
tion was simply put: “Do you believe 
that the United Nations Organization 
will prevent another world war during 
your lifetime?” 

Only 36 per cent of the boy voters 
and 41 per cent of the girls answered 
yes. Twelve per cent of the boys and 
14 per cent of the girls had no opinion. 
Fifty-two per cent of the boys and 45 
per cent of the girls responded with a 
resounding NO. 

What reasons did they have for their 
opinions? Several thousand of those 
polled were interviewed later by the 
editors of their high school newspapers. 
They were asked why they voted as 
they did. Their answers give the adult 
world plenty to think about. 

Even those who believe that UNO 
will prevent another war showed little 
faith in UNO alone. According to the 
interviews, they put their faith in UNO 
and the atomic bomb — or fear of de- 
struction; or in UNO and war-weari- 
ness. 

But those who believe that UNO 
will not prevent another war during 
their lifetimes gave unqualified opin- 
ions, They pull no punches. They sim- 
ply don’t like the way the Big Five 
have handled the first days of peace. 

When interviewed, these no-voters 
talked like this: “There was squabbling 
before and during the San Francisco 
conference. It’s still the game of every- 
body for himself. There’s too much poli- 
tics and too much power for the Big 
Five. The London conference was a 
fizzle. It’s not Germany and Japan we 
fear, but internal strife among the 
members of UNO.” 

Direct quotes from other typical in- 
terviews are the following: 


“When they start to rip little coun- 
tries apart and give land to some big 
country, the little countries are going 
‘to get mad, and so are the other big 
countries who will think they got 
gypped on the deal.” 

“The nations controlling Germany 
are acting as individual governments, 
not as a unit. This leads to trouble.” 

“UNO is based on the idea that the 
large country has more rights than the 
small. This is nothing more than say- 
ing, ‘Might is Right.’” 

To the politicians and statesmen — to 
the adult world, these young people 
are saying: We are on the alert — 
watching you. We don’t like your bick- 
ering. We want unity. We want a 
United Nations Organization that is 
strong enough to give us peace. Peace 
in which to build, not destroy. In World 
War I our fathers fought “to make the 
world safe for democracy,” but their 
dream burst like a soap bubble. Are we 
about to see another dream become a 
bubble — and burst? 

Significant, too, in these poll results 
is the fact that high school students, 
usually strong on idealism, have less 
faith than their elders in UNO. In a 
recent Gallup poll (July, ’45) only 36 
per cent of the adults polled thought 
the United Nations charter would not 
prevent future wars. In the ISO poll 
48 per cent of the combined boy-girl 
vote was negative. 

Yes, the results of this poll give 
adults plenty to think about. But there 
is also need for a word to high school 
students themselves. 

Scholastic Magazines are proud to 
sponsor the Institute of Student Opinion 
through which you, the high school stu- 
dents of the United States, may speak. 
To you we say: ‘ 

Keep on the alert. Keep informed. 
Keep on speaking up. Let your Con- 
gressmen know what’s on your mind. 
Don’t be cynical and give up. Be skep- 
tical and press on. 

Those who ask the question “What’s 
the use?’ have ceased to be useful. 
They have already quit. For every man 
quits with his heart before he quits with 
his hands.’ 

Today the challenge to be useful is 
greater than ever -before in the his- 
tory of the world. It is your challenge. 
Pick it up! 
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Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, ° 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 
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I. PUERTO RICO 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Puerto Rico was formerly a colony 
of: (a) France; (b) Portugal; (c) 
Spain. 

2. The basic law of Puerto Rico is: 
(a) the Jones Act; (b) the Puerto Rican 
Constitution; (c) the U. S. Constitution. 

8. The present Governor of Puerto 
Rico is: (a) Don Luis Mufoz-Marin; 
(b) Rexford Guy Tugwell; (c) Getulio 
Vargas. 

4. He gained office through: (a) 
popular vote; (b) Senatorial vote; (c) 
Presidential appointment. 

5. The main crop of Puerto Rico is: 
(a) coffee; (b) rice; (c) sugar. 


ll. FRENCH ELECTIONS 


Complete each sentence by writing 
in the correct word. 

l. The First French Republic was 
set up in 1792; the one just voted by 
French citizens will be thé 

2. The election was the first in 
France’s history to allow 
to vote. 

8. It was also the first conducted on 
the basis of 
representation. 

4. Election returns represented the 
citizens of metropolitan France, Corsica, 
and 

5. The strongest single party to 
emerge from the election was the 
Party. 

6. The head of the French Prov- 
sional Government is General 











ill. WHO AM I? 


How many of these famous men can 
you identify from the first clues alone? 

1. (a) My trade is tool and diemak- 
ing but my name makes headlines in 
Detroit and across the nation. 

(b) I am the “brain-trust” for the 
world’s largest union. 

(c) We CIO automobile workers are 
demanding a 30 per cent wage boost. 

My name is 

2. (a) I’m a crack engineer who de- 
signed for Westinghouse the first auto- 
mobile starting motor. 

(b) I also developed shock absorb- 
ers, washing machine motors and Delco 
batteries. 

(c) The company which I head is 
now chief target of the labor leader de- 
scribed above. 











My name is 

8. (a) Students admired my teach- 
ing of history, but My French compa- 
triots ignored my warnings against ap- 
peasement., 

(b) When France fell, 1 organized 
the underground press, finally became 
leader of the resistance government. 

(c) Now, as Foreign Minister, I am 
working to prevent the rebirth of Ger- 
many’s aggressive war industries. 

My name is __ 

4. (a) My party’s slogan is “Bread. 
land and liberty.” 

(b) As newspaper editor, 1 cam- 
paigned against the sugar landowners. 

(c) Senate President since 1941, my 
reform measures aided the people of my 
West Indies homeland. 

My name is 

5. (a) Nominally a Republican, 1 
held a job in the present Democratic 
cabinet. 

(b) As Undersecretary, my job was 
the supervision of countless war con- 
tracts. 

(c) I hope to continue, in my pres- 
ent post, the policies of my predecessor, 
Mr. Stimson. 

My name is 
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Hitting for a Homer 

Some years ago General Jimmy Doo- 
little was assigned to transport a blus- 
tery-type general on a long air hop. A 
storm came up en route, and it seemed 
as though the little open-cockpit plane 
was doomed. It finally landed safe, how- 
ever. The much-chastened general ad- 
mitted he'd been scared blue. 

“But when I looked at you up front, 
with those earphones,” he said, “I knew 
you'd keep us on the beam.” 

Jimmy smiled. “I'm afraid there was 
no beam, sir,” he said. “But the ear- 
phones were a great help at that —I 
was listening to the World Series.” 

This Week 


Sarge in Charge 


As he was drilling a squad ot recruits, 
the sergeant saw that one of them was 
marching out of step. Going to the man 
as they marched, he asked sarcastically: 

“Do you know they are all out of 
step except you?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“I said they were all out of step except 
you,” repeated the sergeant. 

“Well,” was the retort, “you tell ‘em. 


You're in charge.” 
tos Angeles School Journal 


Missed Connections 


Recently a Boston author was sched- 
uled to lecture in Louisville, but was 
bounced off his plane in Washington 
to make room for a colonel with a pri- 
ority. The author couldn’t make Louis- 
ville in time, by train, so he returned in 
disgust to Boston. The colonel, it de- 
veloped, had flown to Louisville for the 


sole purpose of hearing the lecture. 
Bennett Cerf 
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FROM CLASSMATES ! 


RE’S the award Ted found on his 
locker door the other day. The note 
with it said, ““You’re a Chump, Bud! Being 
a champ at swimming, football and basket- 
ball is swell—but boy—are you a chump 
when it comes to neat hair! You could be 
the most popular guy in school if you’d wise 
up to taking care of that mop of yours!’ 





WOW! Look at Ted now! He really looks like 
| a champ! Somebody tipped him off to using 
| Wildroot Cream-Oil containing LANOLIN. 
Now everytime Ted finishes a shower or 
swim he uses a spot of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
to keep his hair in trim for the rest of the 
day. It removes loose dandruff and relieves 
dryness, too! So... 


DON'T BE A CHUMP! Ask for a bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil at your barber or drug 
counter today! Use a little every morning 
to groom your hair, relieve dryness, and re- 
move loose, ugly dandruff. Remember, non- 
alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil contains 
LANOLIN. For a 10 day trial supply send 
10c to Dept. SM-11, Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


At your barber 
or drug counter 
NON - ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS 


-LANOLIN 


# WILDROOT 
* CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 





WILDROOT CREAM-OIL'; a 














PROGRESS 
IN PENICILLIN 


Penicillin production on a large scale was a “‘can’t- 
be-done” problem three years ago. Who could 
make penicillin in the millions of packages that 
are needed today? (Laboratories were then spend- 
ing a full month making a few precious doses.) 


‘Who could find a way to make penicillin retain 
its potency? And make it keep longer? 


Who could isolate pure penicillin? And solve 
the riddle of its chemical formula—that scientists 
might attempt to make it synthetically and more 
rapidly? 

Many of these and other questions have been 
answered. Millions of packages of penicillin are 
now produced monthly. Penicillin now retains its 
potency for fully a year. Pure crystals have been 
isolated. Their chemical composition is known. 
And today the scientists at the Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research and elsewhere have moved 
on—and are delving into other penicillin secrets. 


Looking down into one of the giant tanks at the new two-million- 
dollar Squibb penicillin piant. Tens of thousands of gallons of peni- 
cillin culture broth can be incubated here every 48 hours. These 
tons of crude culture are then filtered, extracted, concentrated and 
purified to yield a mere few'‘ounces of penicillin powder containing 


billions of units. The packages of Penicillin Squibb that have 


Thus Squibb research continues to contribute 
already gone to the battlefronts now run into the millions. 


to the relief of suffering and the saving of lives. 


be ie 

Determining the potency. Every lot of penicillin 
must pass many rigid tests for potency and purity. 
In one of these tests penicillin solutions of different 
strengths are placed in tiny cylinders in a dish of 
agar gel inoculated with bacteria. The penicillin, by 
diffusing into the gel, prevents the growth of bacteria 
in the area surrounding the cylinder. The diameter 
of this circular area is in proportion to the potency 
of the solution. Penicillin Squibb is unexcelled for 
potency, purity and dependability. 


Finding penicillin’s secrets. Since 1940, scientists at the Squibb 
Laboratories have been engaged in continuous penicillin research, con- 
verting small-scale laboratory findings and techniques to mass pro- 
duction on a giant scale. As a result, Squibb today stands among the 
world’s largest producers of penicillin. Squibb has gladly shared and 
exchanged with other producers the results of its research so that pen- 
icillin might become freely available to armed forces and civilians alike. 
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TEACHERS EDITION 


“BREAD, LAND, AND LIBERTY” 
A Unit for This Week 


ROM the far corners of the world come reports of the 
uprisings of colonial peoples who seek self-determination 
and a chance to build their own types of government. The 


United States also must consider the demands for liberty of — 


an island dependency: Puerto Rico. We have been fortunate 
that the Puerto Ricans’ faith in our Congress has spared us 
the violence now going on in other parts of the world. 
President Truman’s recent message reconfirmed that faith. 
How are we to live up to it? What will be the best course. 
_ not only for ourselves, but for our Puerto Rican friends? 


HOW TO GET READY 


This is not the first time we have had to tace such a 
problem. The Philippine people are soon to gain complete 
independence, thus fulfilling the promises made them. How 
did we reach this point in our colonial relations? Is Puerto 
Rico also ready for complete self-rule? 

Review briefly the past history of Pterto Rico, and the 
economic factors which have affected her development. 
What is her main export? Puerto Rico is handicapped by 
overpopulation, lack of raw materials, and shortage of land. 
How has the Popular Democratic Party sought to alleviate 
these shortages? What branches of industry may be devel- 
oped and expanded? How has the politica] situation ham 
pered Puerto Rico’s agricultural and industrial growth? 

In assigning the article on Puerto Rico for outside reading, 
ask them to consider thoughtfully the four proposals made 
by President Truman. Objections have already been raised 
to two of these suggestions. On what grounds have they been 
made? In deciding which course would be best, ask 
students to be ready to support their arguments not only 
with case histories of other colonial peoples, but with facts 
about the special conditions in Puerto Rico. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with a discussion of the present political status 
of Puerto Rico. Which privileges of citizenship do they share 
with us, and which are they denied? What restrictions are 
placed upon the Puerto Rican legislature? Discuss each of the 
President’s proposals in turn, giving, as far as possible, the 
arguments on both sides. If students have time for additional 
research, organize a debate on the subject: Resolved, that 
Puerto Rico should be granted complete independence. The 
party slogan, “Bread, Land, and Liberty,” summarizes the 
three main factors to be considered: it is important to under- 
stand their close inter-relationship. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1945 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


RISE OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


1. In what sense were the recent French elections also a 
plebiscite? 

2. The October 21 election was one of many “frsts.’ 
What were some of the precedents broken? 

For Discussion: Compare the domestic policies of the 
French leftist parties with those 9f the governments of 
Great Britain, Australia, or Czechoslovakia. What factors 
contributed to the leftist swing in the elections? Do the 
three parties of the left agree on foreign policy? 

Activity: Look up, in any standard history of France, the 
story of France’s former republics. Trace the factors which 
led to the downfall of each, and compare them with the 
recent events in France. How much influence have the 
political ideas of France and the United States had upon 
each other? 

For Further Reference: “The Rebirth of the French 
Spirit,” Andre Siegfried, Foreign Affairs, July, 1945; Behind 
the Battle of France, Jacques Lorraine, Oxford, 1944, $1.25; 
France Reviews Its Revolutionary Origins: Social Politics 
and Historical Opinion in the Third Republic, Paul Farmer, 
Columbia University Press, 1944, $2.25; The Gravediggers 
of France, Andre Geraud (Pertinax), Doubleday Doran, 
1944, $6.00. 


PUERTO RICO COMES OF AGE 


For Further Reference: “Caribbean Laboratory,” Fortune, 
February, 1944; “Puerto Rico the Test,” Jay Holmes Smith, 
Asia and the Americas, May, 1945; “Puerto Rico, Watchdog 
of the Caribbean,” E. J. Long, National Geographic, Decem- 
ber, 1939; Puerto Rico: a Guide to the Island of Boriquén, 
Writers Program, University Society, 468 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C., 1940, $2.75; Our American Tropics, John E. Jen- 
nings, Crowell, 1938, $2.50; Puerto Rico and Its People. 
Trumbull White, Stokes, 1938, $3.50; Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, Daisy Rock, Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, 
$2.50. 


LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND 


For Discussion: How would you define the word plastic? 
How many articles used in your home and classroom are 
made of plastic? What advantages have plastics over othe: 
materials? (weight, durability, conductivity, cost, etc.) 

For Reference: Plastics in the World of Tomorrow, Burr 
W. Leyson, Dutton, 1944, $2.50. 


Watch for Special Number on Housing, November 26 














COMING NEXT WEEK 
Special Issue on Housing 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Housing Budget for America: What a housing pro- 
gram means in terms of needs and costs. 

The Other Side of the Tracks: The sociological side ot 
the problem. 

The House That Uncle Sam Built: The Government’s 
part in the housing story. 

What Kind of House Will We Live In? A discussion 
of the prefabricated house, new materials, new 
architectural designs. 

The Good Earth Is Divided: The issues in the civil 
war that threatens to engulf China. 


For English Classes 

Dead End, a scene trom the Sidney Kingsley play. 

Poetry Page: Home Thoughts. 

Housing in Never-Never Land; an essay on houses we 
never saw. 

Old Sod Shanty; a vignette on trontier housing. 

“Return of the Prodigal,” a chapter from Thomas 
Wolfe’s novel, You Can’t Go Home Again. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


THANKSGIVING 


Mr. Fast sees Thanksgiving Day as much more than a 
traditional celebration of something that happened to the 
Pilgrims hundreds of years ago. For him it is the expression 
of a teeling that has come to Americans over and over again 
at different times and under varying conditions. 

I wonder how many of you would agree with me that 
this year we have already had one thanksgiving celebration? 
During the nationwide holiday proclaimed by President 
Truman, when the fighting in the Pacific ended, I saw more 
deep gratitude in the faces of people everywhere — and 
heard it in their voices — than I can remember seeing or 
hearing ever before. We hadn't failed ourselves or our be- 
liefs. Now, in November, our thoughts are full of this new 
proof that we are triumphantly linked to Americans of all 
times by our hardy resistance to persecution. 

Read aloud the first Thanksgiving proclamation and also 
President Truman’s proclamation. Compare them for dif- 
ferences of phrasing and similarities of underlying feeling 

Do you ever wonder why you should spend time learning 
the facts of American history? I think Mr. Fast’s article il- 
lustrates one big reason. He knows facts that are new to 


most of us. He uses these facts to explain ourselves better . 


to ourselves. 

And as you read Mr. Fast’s article, watch his style. You 
know there is no hard and fast line between prose and 
poetry: Can you pick out sentences in the article in which 
the choice of words and the rhythm with which they are 
put together are strongly poetical? 

While you're thinking about style, notice the character- 
istics of the three very different thanksgiving pieces in “O 
‘Give Thanks.” Find several words in the proclamation which 
are no longer used in quite the same way. Notice the strong 
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Anglo-Saxon words that Hopkins uses. There’s not one word 
of more than two syllables in his poem. There’s not one 
Latin ending. Notice how he combines words to make new 
ones all his own 


THE FEAR OF KELLY 

Let’s start our discussion of this stery by talking about 
the title for a moment. MacKinlay Kantor knew what he was 
doing when he chose that title. The story is about fear. Au- 
thors use fear as the basis of two very different kinds of 
story. Do you read murder mysteries and spy stories or lis- 
ten to them over the radio? 

Mr. Kantor’s story is about a different kind ot tear. What 
is Jakey afraid of? The title tells you — Kelly. Jakey and his 
biends played at being afraid of Indians and wolves and 
had fun doing it. They made up fear of Kelly too. But that 
tear wasn’t fun. Why not? 

Does this story grip you emotionally? Do you teel that 
the author exaggerates Jakey’s fear in order to make a good 
story? Can you pick out the steps by which Jakey’s terror 
grows and the point where it reaches its peak? Did you an- 
ticipate the ending before you came to it? Is the ending too 
good to be true? 

Did you try last week to remember some childhood tear 
of your own and use it for a story? One reason why Mr. 
Kantor’s story is good is that it comes close to experiences 
all of us have had. As you grow up you learn to control fears, 
but probably ne one ever completely frees himself from all 
of them What kinds of fears do grownups have? In what 
ways are they like the ones we have as children? 


FIT THE WORD TO THE OCCASION 

Good dialogue fits the character of the person who 1s 
speaking To test your ability to distinguish among the three 
kinds of English discussed in this article, find an example 
of each in some book you have read. 


DO YOUR OWN HOMEWORK 

Mr. Adams is writing in a personal, intormal style. His 
organization grows out of association of ideas instead of 
logical development of one idea. Can you pick out three or 
four interesting observations he makes, all suggested to him 
by the subject of letters to famous people? How could you 
prove to the student who wrote the letter Mr. Adams quotes 
that he is not being honest with himself when he writes, “you 
have always been my favorite author?” 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
I. l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-c, 5-c. 
II. 1-Fourth, 2-women, 3-proportional, 4-Algiers, 5-Communia, 
6-de Gaulle. 
III. 1-Reuther, 2-Wilson, 3-Bidault, 4-Munoz Sein. 5-Patter- 


son. 





- Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a. 

II. Massachusetts Bay; fasting; New Amsterdam; Manhattan; 
Continental. 

III. 1-c; 2-a; 3-c. 

IV. 1-f; 2-d; 3-c; 4-e; 5-a; 6-b. 

V. You and I; I been; Pete and me; who saw you; him fall- 
ing; off of; bleechers; did pretty good; grammer; that don’t mean; 
than | me; wrote. 





le subscription, s more to one saree 
220 East 42nd St, New York 37, N. 
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me word Ideal,” etc., should facilitate its use as 
not one T RE a source-book for student debaters and 
hg speakers. (H. W. Wilson, 1945, $1.25.) 


7 . * 

plus the “direct method” long success- 

fully used by Berlitz and other language 

schools, to make language learning as 

painless as possible. Both books may 

be used without benefit of teachers, but 

James P. Mitchell. Avoiding more than are also suitable for supplementary 

a cursory examination of the govern-  classwork in conversation. 

mental system and ideology, the au- * * * 

thors give a —— picture of ~ The New Home Workshop Encyclo- 

Russian people themselves and of the  pedia contains material very similar to : ; 

land they live in. After a brief historical ee “make and fix met wh” articles ee ae (Greenberg, 

survey, the major portion of the book appearing in Popular Science Monthly, rhe , i : ) 7 

is devoted "to an imaginary tour of by whose editorial staff it was prepared. 

the U.S.S.R. in company with a typical This book will provide endless hours The Handbook of Knots, by Raoul 

Russian family. Children will find it of amusement to the hobby enthusiast, Graumont, deals with a rather special- 

easy and enjoyable reading, and even whether for lazy browsing, or for neces- ized hobby, but for those who enjoy 

well-informed adults will learn many sary chores around the house. What the fiddling around with ropes, we can 

new and important facts about our too book Jacks in coherent organization it imagine no more delightful or compre- 

little known ally. (Noble and Noble, makes up for in its comprehensive in- hensive book. (Cornell Maritime Press, 
N. Y., 1945, cloth, $1.75, paper, $1.00.) 

* 


Teachers who have searched in vain . 
for an up-to-date, noncontroversial book 
on Soviet Russia will welcome the pub- 
lication of: Our Good Neighbors in 
Soviet Russia, by Wallace West and 


Stanley Pashko, author of American 
Boy’s Omnibus, is editor of Boy's Life, 
the official Boy Scouts’ magazine. This 
book shows the author’s obvious knowl- 
edge of the sort of thing boys like: 
camping, nature study and science, 
games and hobbies, athletics and crafts. 
There’s a chapter to interest almost 
every boy, and much of it is sound and 
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* * a 1945, $2.98.) * * 
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od tear To those who want facts to bolster * . The name of Roy Chapman Andrews 
yhy Mr. their arguments for democracy, we The 1945 edition of Representative is well known to all who have followed 
eriences recommend Toward a Democratic New American Speeches, selected by A. the story of anthropological exploration 


ol fears, Order, by David Bryn-Jones. The Craig Baird, is now out, and should be _ in the last two decades. His most recent 
from ail author, who is chairman of. the inter- a useful addition to your school’s refer- book, Meet Your Ancestors: A Biog- 
ager national relations department of Carle- ence library. The book is well provided raphy of Primitive Man, is an informal 
ton College (Minnesota), has written with analytic and biographical notes, account of modern discoveries and hy- 
a work which combines scholarly anal- and includes speeches by men who  potheses concerning our remote for- 
ysis, practical viewpoint, and deeply have, during the past year, literally bears. The work is a personal narrative 
ia felt idealism. His thesis is that “a re- “made history.” The arrangement of rather than an organized text, and is 
definition of democracy is a primary _ this collection into such subject classi- especially suitable for supplementary 
e three ise s : , mn ‘ : - p 
hie necessity of our time . . . in terms of fications as “International Collabora- readings by general science or biology 
pom a the concrete political and economic tion,” “National Defense,” “American students. (Viking Press, 1945, $3.00.) 
order of the twentieth century.” 
This is no volume of pious platitudes, 
but a basic handbook for those who 
le. hy believe that a democracy which has NATIONAL DEBATE BROADCAST 
ead 0 become static and complacent cannot 
hree or long endure. Dr. Bryn-Jones asks pro- NOVEMBER 20 
to him vocative questions. He searches into the 
Id you origins as well as into the present state Tune in Tuesday, November 20, 9:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, 
quotes of democracy, vbserves the social, eco- Mutual Network ' 
leg nomic and political condition of our 
a modern world. He gives no glib an- AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
swers, but sets us on the road to ulti- in cooperation with Scholastic Magazines and the National Uni- 
— mate wisdom and effective action. versity Extension Association's Committee on Debate Materials, will 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1945, broadcast a 45-minute debate by the champion high school de- 
P $3.50.) baters of the nation on the national debate topic of this year: 
ee . ° Rac RESOLVED: That every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
Patter- Two recent publications might well States should have one year of full-time military training before 
have borrowed the title of that old attaining age 24. 
Tear yp aiastic,  Erench | Without | Moderator, THEODORE GRANIK. Broadcast from Washington 
of the armed forces’ Area Studies are Studios of Mutual, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. Speakers: 
hattan; qractions in normal school curricula, AFFIRMATIVE 
anges aa goin er ee ROD McPHEE, Senior, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, High School. 
overhauling. Aa baitiaiton. to Freak FRANKLIN REED, Reagan High School, Houston, Texas (now Fresh- 
m fall- by Margarita “Madrigal and Pierre man at University of Texas). 
—_— “py (Simon and Schuster, 1945, NEGATIVE " 
75), and 1000 W h : 
a Essential French, by mF sen ANN KELLY, Senior, Rockingham, North Carolina, High School. 
ear ouch (Essential Books, 1945, $2:50) make DONALD MARSTON, Senior, Lewiston, Maine, High School. 


use of humorous text and illustration, 











YOU’VE SURELY HEARD 
OF THIS ONE! 


This rollicking revelation of the rules tor suc- 
cess in high school sells out as fast as it is 
printed. Crammed full of mirth, and straight 
inside tips on personality and popularity, this 
magazine rewards freshmen, sophomores, jun- 
iors, and seniors — boys and girls alike. Teach- 
ers welcome its encouragement of courtesy, study 
schedules, respect for property rights, etc. Stu- 
dents are delighted by its entertaining good 
sense and helpfulness with matters of personal- 
ity, good grooming, social conduct, activities 
and other major interests in their expanding 
high school world. 


THIS NEW, EXPANDED EDITION IS A 
LARGE-SIZE 48 PAGE PUBLICATION, 
HILARIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGH- 
OUT. ANY CLASS WILL PROFIT BY IT 
AND ENJOY IT IMMENSELY. 
.~ 
Order for your pupils, or: (a sug- 
gestion) — it makes an ideal gift! SPE- 
CIAL BULK RATES FOR CLASSROOM 
ORDERS OF 10 OR MORE — only 20c 
each. Less than 10 copies to one address 


— 25c each. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd St., New York"17, N. Y. 

















ONDUCTOR of the vocational guid- 


ance columns in Scholastic Maga-- 


zines, Dr. Walter J. Greenleat, Special- 
ist in Guidance of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, is a new acquisition to 
the staff of contributing editors. 

Dr. Greenieaf has had long and 
varied experience as a vocational ad- 
viser, Born in Maine, he was educated 
at Bowdoin College and Princeton Uni- 
versity, and received his Ph.D. degree 
at George Washington University in 
1921. He taught science ia high schools, 
served in World War I, and became a 
supervisor in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Since 1924 he has been on the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Ed:cation, at 
first as specialist in higher education, 
and since 1938 as specialist in guidance. 

Dr. Greenleaf is a prolific writer and 
editor. He preparec the useful series of 


Our Vocational Editor. 







WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Guidance Leaflets for the Office of Edu 
cation, has contributed to the Encyclo 
pedia Britannica and to many maga 
zines, and is a member of the Advisory 
Board of Vocational Guidance Digest 
of the Educational Research Association 
Phi Delta Kappa, and the Federal 
Schoolmen’s Club. He is married and 
has two daughters. 





Youthbuilders, Inc. 


NDER the sponsorship of Youth- 
builders, Inc., some 1500 New 
York public school students, their teach- 
ers and parents, attended a Town Hall 
conference recently on “The United 
Nations Charter — Whose Responsibil- 
ity” As part of the program, eight 
young people, aged eleven to fifteen, 
representing New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Washington, conducted a 
forum discussion with Dr. Frank King- 
don as moderator, which was impres- 
sive proof that this new plan for train- 
ing in citizenship can develop poised, 
well-informed, thoughtful youngsters. 
Youthbuilders was started by Mrs. 
Sabra Holbrook, a social worker, who 
became interested in formulating a re- 
alistic, rather than a bookish, plan for 
giving practice to young people in 
awareness of today’s problems. Her 
plan was approved by the New York 
City Board of Education a few years 
age and recently by the Philadelphia 
Board. Youthbuilders operates through 
voluntary clubs of about forty members 
each, meeting once a week in elemen- 
tary, junior high and high schools. 
There are no dues but there are obliga- 
tions — “to listen to someone who says 
just what you don’t think,” to attend 
regularly, to use convictions gained in 
meetings in daily life. Clubs are led by 
teachers who have taken a 15 weeks’ 
course credited by the school system. 
The course provides training in tech- 
niques which add vitality to the class- 
room. Pupils choose their own topics 
for discussion. The leader’s function is 





to guide the final choice of topic for the 
term toward the vne that seems t 
arouse the most interest. The teachei 
keeps her own opinions a secret; he: 
work is to keep discussion moving: t 
summarize the discussion from time to 
time, and by asking specific questions 
to point a direction for further study 
Free discussion (without censorshij 
and without correction of grammar) is 
followed by exciting investigation 
Prominent, even “glamorous” people 
are interviewed, radio forums and din 
ners are attended by elected representa 
tives. Only when the children them 
selves feel the need of “reading up,” are 
books suggested. General investigation 
is followed by more particular inquiry 
It occurs to the children to ask each 
other where they “come in,” what they 
can do, which leads to group action - 
drawing up lists of objectives, writing 
resolutions, conducting contests, and 
particularly in initiating or participating 
in some school or community project. 
Mrs, Holbrook’s book, Children Object, 
describes the great diversity of club ac- 
tivity among Youthbuilders. 
Youthbuilders, Inc, (120 East 16th 
Street, New York 3), is today a service 
organization, providing training for 
teachers, arranging for interviews and 
meetings between’ adults and children, 
conducting inter-school rallies and local 
radio forums for children. It is prepared 
to send its training course to any city 
whose Board of Education is interested 
in starting Youthbuilders’ clubs. 
— AGNES N. BASS 
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N. BASS 


The Classroom Film 


HE classroom film is perhaps the 

most important of audio-visual aids 
developed to date. It embraces infor- 
mation, entertainment, and _ thought- 
stimulation, Full and proper use of the 
classroom film lends new interest to 
learning, new meaning to education. 

The phrase “full and proper use” is 
not the pretentious and involved mat- 
ter it may at first seem. Six funda- 
mental steps have been set forth in the 
new 16 mm., 2 reel sound picture, 
Using the Classroom Film, which is 
produced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. This film demonstrates an 
approved procedure for teaching with 
motion pictures, based upon 15 years 
of research and experimentation. It 
was photographed in actual classroom 
situations at the Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. The film used 
as an example is The Wheat Farmer 
to illustrate a lesson on the’world food 
production problem in a seventh grade 
social studies class. Careful attention 
to the following basic steps is sure to 
bring excellent results. 


1. The Teaching Situation. The film 
should be used in the way and at the 
time which will best utilize its educa- 
tional potentialities, and which inci- 
dentally will realize the most from 
school funds. It should always be re- 
membered that the film is a means of 
communication, The teacher must de- 
cide what is to be communicated to 
the pupils. The answer to this question 
depends, of course, on the school’s cur- 
;riculum, which should determine the 
selections and use ef classroom films. 
In evaluating the film to be used, the 
teacher should ask himself the follow- 
ing questions: Is the picture authentic? 
Is it appropriate for the maturity level 
of my pupils? Is it technically and 
aesthetically satisfactory? Is its content 
related definitely to the subject I am 
teaching? Will it stimulate thinking? 

2. The Teaeher’s Preparation. The 
subject the teacher is attempting to 
present can be grasped and understood 
better when it is seen and heard. How- 
ever, preparatory groundwork must be 
done if the film is to enrich and en- 


Photos from, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ine. 


Careful preparation and good visual techniques bring rapt attention 
from class at Laboratory School, University of Chicago, where the new 
teacher training picture, “Using the Classroom Film,” was produced. 


“That's a good question, Ann,” says 
teacher in discussion after showing 
classroom film “The Wheat Farmer.” 


liven the teacher’s work. Teachers must 
preview the film, take notes on teach- 
ing points and questions to be raised. 


' A study of the handbooks which come 


with the films will clarify and extend 
these teaching points and discussion 
questions. 

3. Preparing the Class for the Film, 
Before the film is shown the teacher 
should explain definitely the purpose of 
the film and its relationship to previous 
lessons. Review what is already known 
and raise challenging questions. Direct 
the attention of the class to specific 
things to be watched for in the film. 

4. Showing the Film. Show the film 
as many times as necessary. Stop the 
film at any point necessary for clarifi- 
cation or emphasis. Pose good, thought- 
provoking questions to be discussed 
after the showing. 

5. Students’ Questions and Review 
of Film Content. Significant questions 
raised by students may be assigned 
them as projects, or may be used to 
stimulate class discussion. 

6. Individual and Classroom Projects 
Suggested by the Film. Comprehensive 
tests made by authorities in educa- 
tional research reveal that the use of 
education films greatly increases pupil 
participation in classroom recitation. A 
larger percentage volunteers to recite, 
an does so more frequently. Instruc- 


tional films open related fields for 
pupils’ interest and study, thereby en- 
riching the course of study. There is a 
gain in the voluntary reading by pupils 
of recommended supplementary ma- 
terial. Library research and activity 


(Concluded on next page) 








New I6 mm. Films 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY—8 reel 
film dealing with juvenile delinquency 
and the British approach to the prob- 
lem. The scene is Scotland, and the 
story. involves three boys from 10 to 
14 years of age who are in trouble 
over a charge of petty larceny. The 
film ends on a constructive note in its 
advocacy of play centers and organized 
activities. The problem of the teen age 
girl is not touched upon. For rent or 
sale from British Information Services, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

DIARY OF A SERGEANT -— 2 reel 
sound film story of the rehabilitation of 
an American soldier who lost both his 
hands in battle. Modern surgical skill 
and a wise psychological program give 
him a new chance for normal, happy 
living. Produced by the Army Pictorial 
Service, Signal Corps. Available from 
Motion Pictures & Special Events Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW-8$ 
reels, Based on Washington Irving's 
classic, this is a romance of Ichabod 
Crane, schoolmaster, and his encounter 
with the headless horseman who is in 
reality a practical joker. With Will 
Rogers. For rent from Institutional 
Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT — 1 
reel color sound film. This cartoon fea- 


Dialing a telephone is practiced by disabled soldier learning to use arti- 


ture was produced by Walt Disney 
Productions for the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture as a means of stressing the 
importance of a well-rounded diet to 
maintain health and efficiency. It ex- 
plains in humorous and entertaining de- 
tail how one may learn to use the basic 
seven groups of food essential to good 
nutrition. Non-theatrical showings in 
16mm. size may be held until Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, at which time all prints 
must be returned to Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. Available from Motion Pic- 
tures & Special Events Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

LET’S ALL SING — 1 reel. This film 
is the ,fifth of a series of 12 pictures 
ultimately to be completed by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Featured 
in the present “community sing” 1e- 
lease are the numbers: All Through the 
Night; Row, Row, Row Your Boat; and 
Waltzing Matilda. Available from In- 
ternational Theatrical and Television 
Corp., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y 


INDIA — 2 reels. One ot the series ot 
10 Forum Edition March of Time 
Films. It presents in a provocative and 
challenging fashion the more impor- 


“ Ufficial U.S. Signal Corps photo 


ficial hand on Army’s rehabilitation program film, “Diary of a Sergeant.” 


Treasury Dept. 


tant problems facing India today. 
Highly recommended for use by social 
studies classes on high school and col- 
lege level, and adult forums, Obtain- 
able on a rental basis only from March 
of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS — 2 
reels. The thrilling history of aviation, 
and the way in which it has chal- 
lenged and changed the fate of man- 
kind. Glimpses of the new frontiers 
‘opened up by the earth-shrinking effect 
of aviation are graphically presented in 
this film. Available from Universal Pic- 
tures, Inc., Dept. 17, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, N. Y. 





The Classroom Film 
(Concluded) 


projects should be assigned immedi- 
ately after the film showing. 

Last, but not least, the complete 
success of the educational film is de- 
pendent upon its presentation. It re- 
quires adequate projection and an effi- 
cient operator. This is true whether in 
the theater or classroom. Otherwise the 
purpose of the film will be lost in the 
resulting distraction .of mismanaged 
projection. The conscientious operator 
will carefully check the film in the 
“can” to make sure it corresponds with 
the title on the “can”; thread the pro- 
jector properly; adjust the sound vol- 
ume to the accoustical characteristics 
of the room. For more complete de- 
tails on proper projection, the follow- 
ing references are offered: 

Perfecting Projection Procedure for 
Educational Film Showings, by Robert 
E. Schreiber. Educational Screen maga- 
zine: Sept., 1945. 

The ABC’s of Visual Equipment, by 
Joseph E. Dickman and Philip Man- 
nino, Educational Screen magazine: 
June, 1945. 

Opaque Projection. Manual on teach- 
ing techniques and use of the opaque 
projector. Write Dept. R12, Spencer 
Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for copies. 

Using the Classroom Film may be 
obtained on either sale or rental basis 
by writing Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. ’ 








~RADIO PROGRAMS FOR 


(All times are Eastern Standard Time) 


5 Uwe TF 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 

by leading authors, critics, and educators. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


Stimulating, thought-provoking discus- 
sions of current social, political and eco- 
nomic issues by members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty and others. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct the first 
six concerts of the winter series, up to 
and including Dec. 2. Dmitri Mitropou- 
los will conduct through Dec. 30. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 


A panel of civilian experts, headed by 
Leo Cherne, answers questions of serv- 
icemen and‘ civilians. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. The Senice Adveaeen, 
MBS 


Produced in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, this program won the 
1944 Peabody Award as radio’s outstand- 
ing educational series. It dramatizes sig- 
nificant developments in science, art, and 
practical living. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 


Great plays of the American Theater 
Guild are presented with the original 
cast, insofar as possible. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 


Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews with newsworthy and _ note- 
worthy people. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC 
Historical series relating the influence 
of developments in the Far East on 
U. S. and world affairs. 


MOND-’A Y 


3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Best Sellers, ABC 


Dramatizations of the most popular 
current novels. One complete book is 
dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—Story of America, CBS 

This series traces the development of 

life on the American continent from a 

social and economic standpoint, from 

pre-historic times up to the present. Dec. 


8, Jefferson and the Declaration; Dec. 
10, The Genius of Franklin; Dec. 17, 
Launching the Republic; Dec. 24, The 
Bill of Rights; Dec. 31, The Western 
Reserve. . 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 


Top stars of stage and screen featured 
weekly in dramatic radio entertainment 
about the America of today and yester- 
day. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—Gateways«to Music, CBS 


Great music with dramatized _inci- 
dents from the lives of the composers, 
music that speaks for foreign lands and 
peoples, and seasonal music. Some pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Dec. 4, Rounds and 
Fugues; Dec. 11, Symphony in Minia- 
ture; Dec. 18, The Nutcracker Suite; 
Dec. 25, Christmas Spirit. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 
Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 
9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 
Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 
Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—March of Science, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Dec. 5, Thicker Than 
Water; Dec. 12, Conquering Pain; Dec. 
19, Germs Away!; Dec. 26, Check Up, 
Please. 


THURSDAY 


/ 

5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of pub- 

lic interest, with a group of students 
discussing each topic after the dramati- 
zation. Programs will relate to problems 
of the peace, international and domestic. 
Dec. 6, Japan’s Road; Dec. 13, Controls 
for Inflation; Dec. 20, Special Program; 
Dec. 27, 1945 Review. 


DECEMBER 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Well-produced, vivid, dramatic pre- 
sentations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 


Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who 
advanced the cause of liberty. 
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:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable _ stories 
from classical and current literature. Dec. 
7, Pecos Bill; Dec. 14, Reluctant Dragon; 
Dec. 21, Pickwick Papers; Dec. 28, The 
Taming ofthe Shrew. 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Dec. 2 (cancelled); Dec. 9, 
Le Pere Goriot; Dec. 16, Pickwick 
Papers; Dec. 23, Pickwick Papers; Dec. 
80, Pickwick Papers. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 
One of the University of the Air ser- 
ies covering important phases of home 
making. . 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll, and reading of student 
poetry. 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, © 
NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department, Congressional and 

other important Government leaders 

discuss timely issues in intergational 


affairs. 
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DEMOCRACY 


Two New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films Vividly Present These 
Conflicting Ways of Life 

Now—more than ever before—it’s vi- 
tal for young people to know and un- 


derstand the basic philosophies upon 


which systems of governments are 
built. The course of world events may 
well depend on how thoroughly the 
coming generations understand their 
own nation’s government —and that of 
other nations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
shortly release two new sound films de- 
signed to make these difficult concepts 
easier for students to understand. In 
“Democracy” and “Despotism” teach- 
ers will find authentic definition and 
description of these divergent political 
theories—in a simple and graphic man- 
ner thoroughly comprehensible on the 
high aghool level. 

Produced in collaboration with Dr. 


Harold D. Lasswell of Yale University, 
and others, “Democracy” and “Despot- 
ism” will be notable additions to the 
social studies section of your school’s 
film library. For additional new film 
releases see list at right. 

Even with a small audio-visual 
budget, your school can acquire these 
important new socio-political films. 
For a complete description, fill out the 
coupon below. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK with every film 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 4-L 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinoi 
: Please send me, without cost or obligation: 
© Information on “Democracy” and “Despotism” and other New Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 


Films (sound) 


1) Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 


O Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films Information on your “Lease-to-Own” plan 


Date. 








Name. 


Your Posi 








Name of School. 








Address of School. 











